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God’s Truth and Man’s Lie 


A Study of the Message of the Book of fob 


by WILHELM VISCHER 


Translated by DonALp G. MILLER 


THE Book of Job is a mighty defense of the truth against the lie, indeed 
against the most dangerous lie, namely, the falsification of the Word of 
God through pious talk. 

What is God’s truth? Jesus Christ, he personally is the one and com- 
plete truth. In him God acknowledges man to be his infinitely beloved 
creature and servant. And in him man acknowledges God to be his 
beloved Creator and Lord, a complete freedom and supremely pure 
fidelity, confident of faith. 

The most dangerous lie of man is not the open refusal of the truth of 
God, not any “atheism,” but rather the attempt to deal with it as though 
it were at our disposal; the attempt to make a law out of freedom; the 
attempt to detach the mystery of the fellowship between God and man 
from the person of Jesus Christ and to solve it by proving and explaining 
it. The most dangerous lie is that we vindicate God, as though he had 
need of it and as though we were not his enemies who must capitulate 
before him; that we misuse God’s gift as a means whereby we may so far 
perfect ourselves that we no longer unconditionally yield ourselves to 
him; that we pretend to love God, when we are concerned only about 
ourselves and our happiness. In a word, the most dangerous lie is to 
make out of Jesus Christ some sort of Christianity. 

How is this most dangerous lie of man unmasked in the Book of Job 
and overcome? 


The Decisive Question (1:1-2:10) 


“There was a man.” In a man, in this man, truth and falsehood shall 
be revealed and separated one from the other. It is a matter of his rela- 
tion to God. Is it genuine or false? 

Job is an exemplary religious and moral man. He is likewise an ex- 
tremely fortunate and rich man. That it should go well with a good man 
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is thoroughly in order and thoroughly in accord with the hypothesis that 
in spiritual as well as material matters life is wholly dependent on God, 
The correspondence of piety with prosperity can, however, be easily mis- 
understood by making the relationship between God and man consist in 
the principle: “In the measure you give to me, so will I give to you.” Is 
this perchance the case with Job? 

God asserts: “This man is truly upright.” Satan doubts it: “Do you 
think that Job is upright for nothing?” The decision of this question de- 
volves on the little expression “for nothing,” “without recompense,” 
“gratis.” Is the relationship between God and Job sola gratia, sola fide, 
or is it determined by advantage? 

There is truth here that goes far beyond the specific case of Job. For 
the ground and meaning of the whole creation is that God wills to have 
man face to face with him as a creature who lives by his goodness and for 
his goodness, and who loves not some abstract good, but God himself, as 
God loves him. If there be no single person who so loves him, then how- 
ever else his world may be perfect, God’s enterprise has failed. Satan 
doubts that the confidence God places in Job is justified. He affirms 
that Job is upright for the sole reason that God so richly rewards him. 

The harmony between goodness and well-being must be broken if it 
is to be proved that Job is faithful solely for the sake of God. Everything 
that he was is torn away from him in one day. And then? “The Lord 
gave, and the Lord has taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
That is Job’s answer. His concern is not with the gifts but with the 
Giver. God is vindicated. 

Still Satan’s doubt is not overcome. He asserts: “Man is such an 
abysmal egotist that if the occasion should arise he would sacrifice every- 
thing, even his neighbor, to save himself. Job corroborates this. Once 
touch his bone and his flesh, and he will renounce you to the face.” 

So God permits Job to be striken with a horrible illness. Then his wife 
can endure it no longer. Her thought corresponds exactly to what Satan 
has affirmed: To serve God makes sense only if it brings reward. “Do you 
still hold fast your integrity? Curse God, and die.” He answered her, 
however: “You speak as one of the foolish women would speak [who do 
not take God seriously, Psalm 14]. Shall we receive good at the hand of 
God, and shall we not receive evil?” 

Herewith Job demonstrates that he loves God no less if he does him 
woe than if he does him well. Job has verified the honorable word God 
has spoken of him. 
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The Deepening of the Problem 


The testing can be intensified no further by external torment, but it 
can be cut still deeper into the soul by pious argument. This the friends 
do. They are wise men, “Sons of the East” like Job, who in the Bible 
stand for the most daring thinkers whose speculations do not shrink back 
before the deepest abysses. ‘They come to comfort the sorely afflicted one. 
They share his grief, his incomprehensibly crushing grief. Seven days 
and seven nights they sit before him on the ground, without uttering a 
word. Job cannot endure this silence. What breaks forth out of the an- 


guish of his heart (Chapter 3) is in shrillest contrast to his quiet resig- 
nation : 
Let the day perish wherein I was born, 
Why is light given to a man whose way is hid, 
whom God has hedged in? 


How dreadful is this cursing of his existence (which the prophet Jere- 
miah [20:14-18] uttered in simpler words still more moving)? It is the 
cry of a man who cannot live without God. He speaks no word of his 
illness or of his losses. The horror which he cannot bear is the feeling that 
his way, his communion with God, is barricaded. 


The Comfort of a Good Conscience (Chapters 4 and 5) 
Eliphaz tries to set Job’s mind at rest by pointing to his piety as the 
guarantee that God’s treatment of him will certainly not be wholly bad. 


Is not your fear of God your confidence, 
and the integrity of your ways your hope? 
Think now, who that was innocent ever perished? 
Or where were the upright cut off? 


Of course, it is also to be asked: 


Can mortal man be righteous before God? 
can a man be pure before his Maker? 


Therefore, do not resist God. 


Behold, happy is the man whom God reproves! 


This is so well-meant and so beautifully said. The principle of this 
egregious theology, the dogma which supports and confirms everything 
which Eliphaz has said and which Job must acknowledge if he is to find 
comfort in it, runs: God is righteous; to the good he brings good, to the 
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bad he brings evil. The correspondence between goodness and well-being 
is therefore the righteousness of God. That finally no one is righteous 
before God does not annul this legal maxim, but makes it applicable only 
for each case. 

If Job assents to this legalistic dogma, Satan has prevailed over God. 

Now, however, Job, whose answer shows it with terrifying clarity, is 
troubled over more than the theoretical-practical balance between hu- 
man conduct and divine recompense. His whole thought is out of equi- 
librium. All ideas are for him shattered. His “theology” is like a broken 
vessel which can no longer contain God’s doings and man’s destiny. He 
holds only fragments in his hands which must bear witness to the in- 
violable truth of God. How can they do this: 


Job has still only one request: 


O... that it would please God to crush me, 

that he would let loose his hand and cut me off! 
This would be my consolation; 

I would even exult in pain unsparing. 


If he may no longer live with God, then at least he would die by him! 
The friends have no idea of the depth of his need for God. Job therefore 
turns away from them to God. All of Job’s speeches show this turning. 
First he says to his friends that his problem has nothing to do with this 
legal theological justice of which they speak. Then he turns to God his 
Creator and Friend with a complaint and a request of a wholly different 
sort, an appeal of a creature to the mercy of the Creator: 


Remember that my life is a breath; 
my eye will never again see good. 

The eye of him who sees me will behold me no more; 
while thy eyes are upon me, I shall be gone. 


Does that then make no difference to you? Why then does man live at 
all, if not to rejoice before you for a moment? 


What is man, that thou dost make so much of him... ? 
If I sin, what do I do to thee, thou watcher of men?... 
Why dost thou not pardon my transgression 

and take away my iniquity? 


Forgiveness—that is the great possibility of a wholly different right- 
eousness than that of which the friends speak. Clearly this dialogue 
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revolves around the question: What is righteousness? The biblical word 
for righteousness (sedaga’) denotes the dutiful conduct which is a re- 
sponse to the covenant through which God in his freedom has bound 
himself to man. God is “righteous” in that he fulfills the obligation into 
which he has entered in saying to Israel: “I am the Lord thy God.” And 
Israel is righteous” in that she lives as the people to whom God has said: 
“You are mine.” It is a fatal misunderstanding to exchange this “right- 
eousness” for the law of a juristic settlement of merit and reward, of 
guilt and punishment, in the sense of “suwm quique” (to everyone his 
due), as Roman justice most rigorously determined. God, as he has 
revealed himself in the Bible, is not the supreme guarantor of such a law. 
His wonderful righteousness consists in this, that out of free goodness and 
in inviolable fidelity he enters into a covenant with men to whom he owes 
nothing and whose guilt before him cannot annul his goodness, because 
their merit has so little earned it. 

The Book of Job wrestles with the verification of this righteousness, 
with the commitment of God to man and of man to God arising out of 
the free decision of the heart and issuing in complete fidelity. While Job 
appeals to the heart of God, his friends are champions of a legalistic 
righteousness and can see in Job’s words only a godless attack on the 
most holy law: 


Does God pervert justice? 
Or does the Almighty pervert the right? 
If you are pure and upright, 
surely then he will rouse himself for you 
and reward you with a rightful habitation (8:3, 6): 


Bildad attempts to link Job’s bereavement to sin. “Your children must 
have sinned, else God would not have swept them away.” A lapse must 
have taken place, even if one cannot empirically prove it. This is even 
the more certain in the light of the fact that the divine righteousness is 
absolute, so that axiomatically what appears righteous to us is unright- 
cous to it. 

Job answers in Chapters 9 and 10: I also know this absolute right- 
cousness; only too well do I know it. I have not the least intention of 
disputing you. How are negotiations possible with an absolute right- 
tousness? If it is absolute, how shall we then comprehend its righteous- 
hess? The absolute righteousness is for us the absolute unrighteousness, 
the total despotism. One can observe its existence and its rule in nature 
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and in history, where those who in our judgment are guilty and innocent 
are indiscriminantly struck down by pestilence and the buffeting of fate, 
and lands and peoples are delivered over to criminal rulers. It would be 
useless to go to law with this absolutely righteous God: 


For he is not a man, as I am, that I might answer him, 
that we should come to trial together. 

There is no umpire between us, 
who might lay his hand upon us both (9: 32-33). 


There is certainly no law above God by which a man could prosecute 
him. The friends think Job wishes to do that, whereas on the contrary 
they so think and speak as though there were this supreme law which 
regulates the relations between God and man for both parties. 


Job leads them to the absurd in the face of the law of the absolute 
righteousness of God. The relationship between God and man can not be 
understood at all on the basis of the absoluteness of God. What does the 
absolutely righteous God will for man? What can he do with him other 
than condemn him? Has the Creator of man actually created him for 
that? Has he really created this enigmatic creature who with all his in- 
firmity is nevertheless so wonderful, only in order to be able to destroy 
him with absolute righteousness? 

Is that the “mystery” of my life? 


The friends do not understand the question. They take it to be an ir- 
reverent invasion of the mystery of God’s wisdom (chapters 11-14). 
Zophar asks. 

Can you find out the deep things of God? 
Can you find out the limit of the Almighty? 


Abase yourself before the mystery of God, and before his absolute wis- 
dom. 


Just this, however, is the great question of Job—whether the mystery 
of God consists in his absolute wisdom. It so, this would be the most hor- 
rible thing that man could think. Nothing can be understood on the 
basis of an absolute wisdom. For our knowledge, absolute reason is ab- 
solute irrationality. The small consolation of the incomprehensible wis- 
dom of God is precisely that no one except God understands it. All who 
try to understand it and to construct a rational order out of it make 
themselves ridiculous. 
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[God] uncovers the deeps out of darkness, 
and brings deep darkness to light. 
He takes away understanding from the chiefs of the 
people of the earth 
and makes them wander in a pathless waste. 
They grope in the dark without light; 
and he makes them stagger like a drunken man. 


The friends of Job could not misunderstand him worse than when they 
think he wishes to come to an understanding of the absolute wisdom of 
God and to justify himself before the absolute righteousness of God. If 
after all they would only hear the totally different thing about which Job 
is concerned! If they would only cease playing the role of advocates of 
God and of absolute righteousness! 


Will you show partiality toward him, 
will you plead the case for God? 


Job derives something totally different from God. He wants to know 
whether God is his friend or his enemy. Job “will take [his] flesh in [his] 
teeth, and put [his] life in [his] hand, he will cling to the last to the bare 
remains of his existence and not let God go until he gives him an answer 
to the question: 


Why dost thou hide thy face, 
and count me as thy enemy? 


With every drop of his lifeblood Job has lived in the mystery of the 
friendship of God. Now he must decide whether that was really the 
meaning of his life or a fearful delusion. Here in this life, now before he 
goes thither, he must decide whether God is his God, a friend and not 
the Inquisitor. 

Or, would it be thinkable that the final decision must be put off beyond 
death? 


For there is hope for a tree, 
if it be cut down, that it will sprout again, 

...at the scent of water it will bud and put forth 
branches like a young plant. 

If a man die, shall he live again? 


Is it possible that you would hide me for a while in the nether world 
until your wrath is passed over? Ah, I would wait “all the days of my 
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service” like a sentry in the grave, until my relief should come. You 
would call, and I would answer: Here am I! But, 
Thou destroyest the hope of man. 


The objection with which the modern reader evades the assault of 
the Book of Job, namely, if Job had known of the life after death, then 
he could have died confidently, merely indicates how impoverished mod- 
ern thinking is in comparison with the passion of this ancient thinker. 
One should in no case think this easy objection to be either Christian or 
based on the New Testament. If the answering of Job’s question were so 
simple, then God could have spared his Son the struggle in Gethsemane 
and the crucifixion. 

With everything that they have said thus far—propositions pro- 
nounced with such weight and theological correctness—the three friends 
of Job could not comfort him. So the second round of conversations 
begins (chapters 15-20). 

The friends have nothing new to say. Furthermore, they do not now 
try to comfort him. Job’s rejoinders have fully convinced them that he 
does not deserve any comfort, but rather is due the severest punishment 
because he has raised himself against God. 


Your own mouth condemns you. 


So now each outdoes the others in pictures of the fearful judgment 
which rests on the godless (chapters 15, 18, 20). From friends they have 
been turned into enemies, policemen and tormentors of God, who has 
transformed himself from the most wonderful friend into the most ter- 
rible enemy. 

In place of the face of God Job sees with horror the grimace of Satan 
above him. With awful words he pictures the assault of the “enemy” 
(Chapters 16, 17, 19). To whom can he flee in order to escape from him, 
in order to save faith in God the friend? 

He flees to him who pursues him to the death. He does not let him go, 
he clings to the hand which dashes him to pieces. He appeals to God 
against God: 

Even now, behold, my witness is in heaven, 
and he that vouches for me is on high. 


Lay down a pledge for me with thyself; 
who is there that will give surety for me? 
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For I know that my Redeemer lives, 

and at last he will stand upon the earth; 
and after my skin has been thus destroyed, 

then without my flesh I shall see God, 
whom I shall see on my side, 

and my eyes shall behold, and not another. 


That is the highest, the deepest, the total, the last act of faith. For the 


sake of God Job holds fast to his God, of whom he can trace nothing 


save the fact that he rejects him. He has not allowed his friends to “con- 
vert” him, he has not let himself be turned away from uncaused freedom 
and fidelity to the “God” whose reward or punishment one can calculate 
and merit. 

Could the book not close with this? Is not God’s honor conclusively 
vindicated by this? Yes. Even though Job, in his despair, has raved to 
the point of blasphemy, yet he has to the last clung to faith in God’s un- 
alloyed fidelity. 

Through this God’s question: “Are you faithful to me purely for my 
sake, without thought of reward?” becomes a counterquestion to God: 
“Are you truly my God in this uncaused freedom and fidelity, or are my 
theological friends right, that you are the God whom they construe and 
defend?” Only God himself can answer this, which he now does. 


Widening the Horizon 


Before that happens, however, the conversation with the friends must, 
even more articulately than it has yet been done, be extended beyond the 
personally private formulation to the cosmic. The problem of God is the 
supremely personal question of the relation of God to the individual. 
But just because this question deals with God, his total Lordship—the 
Kingdom of God—must be faced. Is the cosmos God’s good Kingdom 
because he has established in it the harmony of morality and happiness 
by ethical-religious supports? Or is the world good because he rules over 
it with his favor which seeks no profit? 

What profit is it to be godly (chapters 21-22)? Job answers: To the 
examples for the assertion that “godliness is of value in every way, as it 
holds promise for the present life and also for the life to come” (I Tim. 
4:8), are opposed examples which show that piety profits nothing, but 
that on the contrary godlessness brings rich rewards. One knows enough 
men who enjoy the best of health and succeed very well in business, who 
because of this openly declare: 
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What is the Almighty, that we should serve him? 
And what profit do we get if we pray for him? 


Instead of discussing with them, we should recognize that it is really 
irreligious to ask about the profit of godliness. For him who raises this 
question, God is only a means to an end, and the end is prosperity. 


Enraged, Eliphaz cries: 
Can a man be profitable to God? 
Surely he who is wise is profitable to himself. 
Is it any pleasure to the Almighty if you are righteous, 
or is it gain to him if you make your ways blameless? 


Leave off this nonsense, Perceive, in short, that you only destroy your 
life with your attacks on the idea of rewards. 


Agree with God, and be at peace; 
thereby good will come to you (22:21). 


Eliphaz intends to refute Job with the argument; If it is worth nothing 
to a man to be godly, shall his godliness be of any worth to God? He is 
right. It is absurd to suppose that God would have any profit from the 
fact that man lives according to his commandments. Eliphaz does not 
perceive, however, that he thereby concedes the case to Job. The rela- 
tionship between God and man cannot and may not be based on profit. 
To be sure, a man may attempt to misuse God to his profit. But how 
could a man be “worth” anything to God? The Almighty has no need for 
insignificant man. And yet he has created him and marked him out 
above all other creatures as though creation were designed for him, as 
though man were the goal and meaning of the whole creation. Why and 
for what purpose does God want to have man? If man can be of no 
profit to him, then God must have a deeper aim. Then it must surely be 
nothing other than that wonderfully incomprehensible delight which 
God wills to have in and with this man. Thus Job understood God and 
the meaning of his own human life. 

But as clear as this was to him earlier, so now it has become dark to 
him. His life has become smashed and meaningless. The darkness 
spreads out far beyond his personal lot, beyond the existence of man on 
this earth, and even beyond the starry heavens. What a terribly inhuman 
struggle for existence do the proletariat of the wilderness lead (chapter 
24)! God appears to be deaf to their cries. 

Should Job not raise his gaze higher and set his mind at rest in looking 
at the harmony of the heavens above the muddled relationships of earth? 
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Upon whom does his light not arise? asks Bildad (25:3). Yet Job 
does not see sonorous harmony and light in the universe. Shudderingly 
he looked up and down into the abyss. In the nethermost parts of Hades 
even the shades tremble before the gaze of God; the realm of the dead 
lies naked to it. And above? 


He stretches out the north over the void, 
and hangs the earth upon nothing. 


The pillars of heaven tremble, 
and are astounded at his rebuke. 
By his power he stilled the sea; 
by his understand he smote Rahab. 
Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways: 


and how small a whisper do we hear of him! 
But the thunder of his power who can understand? 


(26:7, 11-12, 14) 


The concluding speech of Job (chapters 29-31) sums up his defense 
against the charge that he has broken faith with God. Usually it is 
considered that he first states his former good fortune, then his present 
misfortune, and finally that he is not to blame for this change of fortune. 
In truth, however, Job’s concern is over something completely other than 
fortune or misfortune. He describes the peace and the honor with which 
God had earlier crowned his life and which now without any reason are 
taken away from him. 


Oh, that I were as in the months of old, 

as in the days when God watched over me; 
when his lamp shone upon my head, 

and my his light I walked through darkness; 
as I was in my autumn days, 

when the friendship of God was upon my tent; 
when the Almighty was yet with me (29:2-5). 


He was a confidant, like Abraham a “friend of God.” And just as 
this honor bestowed on Abraham a loftiness which led the Hittites to say: 
“you are a mighty prince among us,” so Job had the deep respect of all 
people in his family, in the council, and in the marketplace (chapter 29). 
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Nevertheless, for the very reason that his honor rested wholly and 
alone in the friendship of God, it was completely shattered and reviled in 
the moment when God let him fall (chapter 30). What is the reason that 
you have let me fall? Have I transgressed any of your holy command- 
ments? I am not conscious of any such guilt. 

In order to prove this, Job makes a confession (chapter 31), which 
calls to mind the confession that is made in the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead, that is, what man is to say when he comes to judgment, when he 
would be “cleansed from all evil which he has done, in order to gaze upon 
the countenances of the 42 gods.” When then the heart of the dead is 
weighed in a balance, in the other side of the scale lies the feather, the 
sign of truth. 

God’s self-examination is one of the high peaks of ethics. Job has 
signed his confession with the last letter of the alphabet, a cross. With 
this presentation he demands a trial before God. With impatient con- 
fidence he awaits the bill of indictment: he would wrap it around his 
head like a turban and draw near to God like a prince (31:36, 37). 

Now the lawsuit can only be continued and brought to a conclusion by 
God himself beginning to speak. After Job’s answer to the question he is 
truly faithful to God, everything drives on to the question of faith con- 
cerning the faithfulness of God. 

What man can say about God is exhausted. It would be difficult either 
to think or to speak better than the friends have spoken. They have 
championed weighty theological propositions: In all situations, whether 
man understands and approves or not, God is holy, just and wise and is, 
therefore, under all circumstances to be honored as God. He passes on 
each man the sentence of the judge before whom no one is righteous. 
His hand which makes wounds also heals. Through punishment he de- 
sires to lead his own to humble conversion. “There is scarcely a sentence 
which would not in its own way be significant and which would not 
through more than a parallel find support in the rest of the Old Testa- 
ment as well as in the New Testament.” Furthermore, Job contests none 
of these sentences. In spite of this, however, he does not find comfort 
through them. Furthermore—which is even more worthy of note—God 
declares to the friends: “My wrath is kindled against you... ; for you 
have not spoken of me what is right, as my servant Job has” (42:7). 

But why: Why have they not spoken right, while Job has? Wherein 
consists the difference? It is this: they have spoken about God, Job has 
spoken with God. “Thou and I,” says Job. The friends always say only 
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“he.” They place themselves in the same position as God, if not indeed 
above him. Job always stands only under and before God. 

For this reasons, everything the friends say is dogmatic and unhistori- 
cal. It does not take place in the situation where Job stands. It does not 
reach him at all. This is evident if we consider what God had said in 
the conference with Satan about Job as to why and for what sort of trial 
he has given over his “servant” Job to Satan for testing. Of that the 
friends have no surmise. Therefore everything which they advance—no 
matter how right it may be in and of itself—is in this case false. 

They advocate universal truths which are always and everywhere 
valid, while for Job everything depends on God’s truth happening here 
and now in him. 

The relation between God and man is for them ordered through a law, 
through which not only man but also God is bound. At bottom, for them 
God is only the sum total of this law. This, however, is the disavowal of 
the free God and free men who are bound to one another in voluntary 
fidelity. Job stands or falls with the fidelity of God on which he relies. 
In spite of everything he believes that God does not let him fall. He re- 
tuses the substitute for faith which the friends offer him. 

Or is there perhaps even yet a theological or philosophical idea with 
which a man could help him? 

Or is there perhaps even yet a theological or philosophical idea with 
which a man could help him? 

Elihu, the son of Barachel, thinks that there is (chaptrs 32-37). He 
imagines that he has found the saving word. He has, nevertheless, noth- 
ing new to say. The others have already said everything, even that which 
is for him the most important thing, namely, through suffering God 
brings back a soul which has alienated itself from him. That is certainly 
an insight worthy of being considered, but in Job’s case it was not appli- 
cable. No one, therefore, agrees with Elihu’s speech, neither the friends, 

nor Job, nor God. 

It is likewise with the hymn on the inscrutability of wisdom (chapter 
38). The poem is so powerful, yet it offers nothing which Job and the 
friends have not already thought and repeatedly expressed. And has it 
not been already demonstarted that the incomprehensibility of wisdom is 
no comfort for Job? How shall he live by an inscrutable wisdom? Does 
he really want to find wisdom, the eternal, the otherworldly, the absolute 
wisdom? No, he wants God. A deep has opened in his heart which cries 
out for God and can be quieted only through the deep in the heart of 
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God. “Deep calls to deep” (Ps. 42:7). No word about wisdom, nor any 
word about God—even though it be the deepest—can give Job answer. 
Only God himself can do that. 

“Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind” (chapters 38-41). 
The whole speech consists of sonorous interrogative sentences which 
proclaim the glorious wonder of the world. What is new in this? Have 
not Job and the friends also spoken of this with abundant words? Cer- 


tainly. The new thing is quite simple; it is that God himself now says it. 
As Job later declares: 


I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 
but now my eyes sees thee (42:5). 


And God says it so that this becomes clear: the whole world is a thou- 
sandfold great question which God puts and which God alone can an- 
swer. For he himself is the meaning of the question. Do you know me? 
he asks through everything. Do you see my invisible essence? These are 
not riddles of the universe which are there to be solved, either through 
physics or metaphysics, through apologetics or dialectical theology. “O 
the depth of the riches and wisdom and knowledge of God! How un- 
searchable are his judgments and how inscrutable his ways! ‘For who 
has known the mind of the Lord, or who has been his counselor?’ ‘Or 
who has given a gift to him that he might be repaid?’ For from him and 
through him and to him are all things. To him be glory forever. Amen” 
(Rom. 11:33-36). 

So after God has spoken Job lays his hand on his mouth and gives 
glory to God alone. | 

Beside this universal truth there is a particular feature which is signifi- 
cant for the solution of the problem of God. All examples indicate that it 
is not purpose nor profit but God’s free, joyous goodness which is the 
meaning and ground of the world and of all creatures which live in it. 
The speech of God in the Book of Job proclaims it in matchless bright- 
ness in answer to the dark speculations of the human heart. 


The Solution 


Precisely this joyful tidings is the answer to the question of the whole 
book. The question was posed from Heaven: “Does Job fear God for 
nought?” The attempt to answer it has become a counter question of 
Job to Heaven: “Who are you? What are you? my God. Are you, as the 
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friends preach, the God of law, of rewards and punishments? Or are you 
my friend out of incomprehensible goodness and pure fidelity, precisely 
and wholly for nought?” 

After God has answered, no further doubt can endure. And by the fact 
that God answers Job’s question with louder questions it becomes finally 
clear that when a man knows God as he truly is, namely, as my God, in 
wonderful freedom, my loving God, then this knowledge is also and all 
the more a wonder. So now Job does what the friends could not bring 
him to do: he confesses to God that he has darkened “counsel [that is, 


the meaning of God] without knowledge” through what he has thought 
and said (42:3). 


Therefore I have uttered what I did not understand, 
things too wonderful for me, which I did not know. 


therefore I despise myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes (42:3, 6). 


God’s alone is the glory. He alone has the truth. He is the truth. He 
comprehends in his truth the incompatible, deep antithesis between Job 
and his friends. “The deceived and the deceiver are his” (12:16). This 
final proof of divine and human freedom Job will yet declare: “my 
servant Job shall pray for you, for I will accept his prayer not to deal with 
you according to your folly” (42:8). 

At the end the Lord changes the fortune of his tried and true servant 
and gives him yet richer blessings than before. This realistic this-worldly 
conclusion of the book shows powerfully that the real decision whether 
God is truly God falls in this life. Here and now faith must prove true. 

So mightily and unmistakeably this conclusion emphasizes the literary 
character of the Book of Job. An old saga has, in the light of the total 
revelation of God to Israel, been deepened and broadened into one of the 
most powerful of prophetic poems. The analogy of Goethe’s Faust is an 
obvious one. It shows also immediately how perverted it would be to 
declare: If it is only a poem, then this Job has never lived at all, and the 
whole thing is not at all true. On the contrary, it is the very essence of a 
poem of this sort that is universally and a thousand times true. It gathers 
into the fate of one individual what is, more or less hidden, more or less 
open, the decisive problem of the many. Among the many men of the 
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Bible there is none who has not had his share in the Book of Job, from the 
most insignificant to the great unknown “Servant of the Lord” in the 
Second Isaiah. 


The Question of Truth 


If that is so, then the question becomes of prime importance whether 
the answer to the problem of God given in the Book of Job is true. The 
book cannot decide that, nor could it do it if Job had lived and had 
experienced everything as it stands in the book. Through Another it 
has pleased God to make the decision himself, once for all, through One 
for all: in Jesus Christ God himself has stepped into the place of Job, in 
the form of a servant, as a man, in all points tempted as all men, yet in 
distinction from them, even from Job (!), without sin—from the Temp- 
tation of Satan in the wilderness, through the temptations of his friends 
and his enemies, until at last on the Cross he placed his life in the hand 
of his Father with the question of Job: “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” 

That is the decision of God for all—all who believe, now more than 
ever believe as Job believed. “The cross of Christ is only a deepening of 
the riddle.” If God has not answered his servant Jesus in that he raised 
him from the dead, then the kerygma of the gospel is empty, as the Book 
of Job is likewise empty, and the apostles, and with them, Job, are found 
to be false witnesses (I Cor. 15:15). 

Therefore, it would be an illusion to think that Christians should be, in 
distinction from Job, exempted from trial. They stand now more than 
ever in the battle of faith. James comforted and exhorted them: “Be- 
hold, we call those happy who were steadfast. You have heard of the 
steadfastness of Job, and you, have seen the purpose of the Lord, how the 
Lord is compassionate and merciful” (James 5:11). 











Truth in Contradiction 
A Study of fob 20 and 21 


by BatmMerR H. KELLy 


THE complex and unique nature of the Book of Job is amply indicated 
by the variety of descriptive titles given it, and by the fact that no title 
really fits it. Ail such titles have some degree of validity; each falls short 
of complete accuracy. “Drama” it is, but drama it is not. Nor is it exact- 
ly “epic.” Descriptive terms moreover inevitably set the interpreter off 
on a false trial from the very start. 

One of the most misleading, if it be taken too seriously, is “debate.” 
This term, often applied to the central section of the book, conjures up a 
dubious image. It suggests the whole pattern of argument and counter- 
argument, perfectly familiar to the Western world, but not the typical 
Eastern form. It presupposes, moreover, a view of truth which is at odds 
with the Book of Job. A “debate” presupposes that there is a right an- 
swer and a wrong answer to a question, that each answer can be stated 
and argued, and that ultimately the right answer can be determined by 
triumphant argument. 

It is obvious that this is not the Book of Job, either in form of develop- 
ment or in conclusion. That its “speeches” do not fit the category of 
“debate” is obvious on the barest comparison of any of them; it is par- 
ticularly striking in connection with chapters 20 and 21. These chapters 
afford a good examp!e of the unique point of view of the discourse pre- 
cisely because they present such absolutely contradictory positions. No- 
where else do the “friends” and Job stand in such irreconcilable opposi- 
tion as they do here. It is of some value to trace these two positions and 
to raise the question concerning the meaning of this material for the 
Christian church. 

As most commentators point out, the underlying theme of the part of 
the Book of Job in which chapters 20 and 21 fall (the “second cycle”) 
has to do with the general destiny of the wicked man. Certainly that is 
the major concern of the three friends, for they pursue the thought in 
considerable detail (14:17-35; 18:1-21; 20:1-29). At the first Job him- 
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self is relatively uninterested in the matter. In his speech paralleling the 
one by Bildad, for example, he is pursuing a completely different con- 
sideration; his thoughts are turned painfully inward. Where the friends 
examine the general, he agonizes over the uncomfortably specific. It is 
only at the end (as is the case with the “first cycle” but not the “third’’) 
that he comes to the subject which the friends are following. Thus the 
author achieves a dramatic contrast, with Job shifting his concern and 
with two exaggerated statements falling side my side. 


The Position of Zophar (2i:1-29) 


Zophar gives here the strongest possible statement of the general view 
of the friends. His speech constitutes a single, unrelieved picture of the 
destiny which awaits the wicked man and of the actual distresses which 
make up his lot before his final end is reached. If there is a short sum- 
mary of his view it is verse 5 where the prosperity or satisfaction of the 
wicked is descrived as transient, 


There is some evidence that Zophar is momentarily shaken and even 
wavering. The opening of his speech is abrupt, perhaps indicating that 
Job’s previous warning (19:28) has disturbed him. Kissane suggests 
that such doubts as he may have held temporarily are removed by the 
“censure,” not of Job but of the “spirit” within himself (vs. 3). At any 
rate, by verse 4 he is well in control of himself and expressing the absolute 
principle of retribution. He actually regards the principle as rooted in 
the very nature of creation itself; it is something that can be known 
“from of old,” evident “since man [Adam] was placed upon earth.” Nor 
is this to be taken merely as poetic exaggeration; it was precisely the 
contention of the wise men whom Zophar here represents that the prin- 
ciple of rewards and retribution was not something to be applied to the 
order of life but could be determined on the basis of life’s evidences. 

Verses 6 and 7 indicate that Zophar is willing to accept the fact that 
there may be a temporary triumph of the godless, but he is certain that 
it is only temporary, as later he will declare that even this is unsatisfy- 
ing. The godless “will perish.” Before this Job has remarked on the ap- 
parent hopelessness of man’s propect: “Man dies... and where is he?” 
Zophar now intimates that such a question is to be asked, not about man 
in general, but only about the wicked, whose life is like a “dream,” like a 
“vision of the night.” Zophar moves on to the thought that this evanes- 
cent prosperity does not descend to children of the wicked but they are 
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reduced to beggary; at the most they will have to return to rightful owners 
the wealth their parent has wrongfully seized (understanding “their 
hands” for “his hands” in verse 10). 


At verse 12 the thought shifts to the bitterness of the prosperity which 
comes so fleetingly to the wicked man. The images pile up, picturing the 
sweet that turns to bitter, the riches that must be disgorged, but not be- 
fore they have spread their fatal poison. The result is that the godless 
know no real profit from their prosperity and no enjoyment. 


In verse 19 and in the following verses Zophar defines the nature of 
godlessness in a statement that is prophetic in tone. Here he might well 
be an Amos or an Isaiah, speaking the moral truth that prosperity found- 
ed on injustice does not endure in God’s world. That it is Zophar and not 
Amos who here speaks ought not to deafen us to the truth. 


In the closing part of his speech Zophar deals with the terrible char- 
acter of the life the godless man is fated to live. His life is not only short 
and his prosperity bitter; his whole existence is marked by terror, or as 
we should say, by anxiety. Here he seems to go beyond the limits of the 
most general truth when he describes the wicked man as never knowing 
a moment free from misery. He counts off the characteristics of this 
misery: unenduring prosperity (vs. 22), God’s unremitting anger (vs. 
23), no hope of escape (vs. 24), terror of death (vs. 25), darkness and 
fire (vs. 26), and a flood of destruction (vs. 27). This, taken together, is 
“a wicked man’s portion from God.” It is so because heaven itself will 
be his accuser and earth his destroyer. As creation brought forth the 
Flood to destroy wickedness, so in individual cases destruction comes 
flooding upon man from creation and the order of life. 


It is evident that Zophar has learned well the word of the prophets. 
He (and here he stands typical of the other friends) simply reflects the 
religious pragmatism which informs so much of the Old Testament 
revelation. The prophetic judgments are here unerringly and absolutely 
applied. The position set forth is, in fact, the logical and inevitable ex- 
tension of the formulae by which the history of Israel is narrated. It can 
be said, of course, that the prophets and the prophetic writers of history 
were dealing with a wider matter, the destiny of a nation, and that they 
were using moral principles by which to measure the history of a people. 
But the principles themselves cannot be valid only in the large and fail 
of truth when they are applied to smaller concerns. Nor is it sufficient to 
dismiss Zophar with the decision that in the prophets the moral principles 
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were a vital concern whereas in Zophar they are a dead orthodoxy. 
Nothing about Zophar’s presentation suggests deadness. 


The Position of Fob (21: 1-34) 


Zophar’s bold picture is now systematically destroyed by Job. He 
attacks it from every side, leaving no line of it unchallenged. His is a 
bitter and ironic address which voices an almost complete skepticism. To 
be sure it is not skepticism about God, but about life; but to the Hebrew 
it would amount to the same thing. 


In harmony with the author’s usual procedure he represents Job as 
beginning with a justification for the tenor of his words. Everything 
points to the radical nature of the stand he is about to take (and one can- 
not escape the impression that this is by the deliberate intent of the 
author). Job warns the friends to be prepared for an appalling revela- 
tion which will naturally place them under great strain. He himself is 
“dismayed” at the prospect. And who is not dismayed by this outburst 
which goes beyond the passion of Chapter 9 and threatens the founda- 


tions of faith and life? It is a complaint against God—not against man— 
that he enters. 


Job draws a far different conclusion from the one Zophar has so boldly 
stated. Its motif appears early: that the wicked, the godless, live and 
prosper (vs. 7). In contrast to the contention that the wicked have only 
a transient security, Job declares that they enjoy full and uninterrupted 
security, surounded by happy, playing children—a symbol, be it remem- 
bered, not only of domestic bliss but of divine blessing. Such men are 
immune from the judgment of God, they have a kind of automatic in- 
surance against even accidental loss (vs. 10). 


Verse 13 is a summary of Job’s view, where the life of the wicked is 
described as one of unbroken prosperity and his death as unmarked by 
lingering illness or suffering. These men, moreover, are not the indifferent 
or the careless, but the actively wicked (vs. 14 f.). They have deliberate- 
ly rejected the way of righteousness and have turned from the service of 
God as from a fruitless, profitless endeavor. The three friends contend 
that prosperity is the reward which God bestows on the righteous; on 
the contrary, says Job, the wicked man knows that prosperity comes only 
from his own evil endeavor and that righteousness gains no reward. 
(Verse 16 must be understood in some such sense as : “Their prosperity 
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is in their [own] hand; the counsel of the wicked is far from him [God],” 
reading the last line with the Septuagint. ) 

One after another of the conclusions of the friends about the life of 
unrighteous men is demolished by Job. Bildad’s earlier remark that “the 
light of the wicked is put out” (18:5-6), his assertion that “calamity is 
ready for his stumbling” (18:12), Zophar’s warning that “God will send 
his fierce anger into him” (20:23), and even the fundamental orthodoxy 
that “the wicked... are like chaff which the wind drives away” (Ps. 
1:4)—all are denied. These things are simply not true to experience, 
Job declares. He goes ahead to cut the ground from any attempt to sup- 
port the friends’ view by appeal to the fortunes of generations to follow. 
The declaration of Exodus 20:5, that God visits the “iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children to the third and the fourth generations,” meant 
that the effects of and punishment for sin are long lived and continue far 
beyond the life of the sinner. This, however, had been taken at times, to 
mean that God postponed judgment, allowing the sinner to escape, but 
visiting later generations with wrath. Such a view Job indignantly rejects 
as unrealistic and unfair. The wicked man ought to be punished himself, 
for he would have no real concern for his descendants, provided he could 
escape in his own lifetime (vss. 19-21; see also 14: 21-22). 

If we understand verse 22 to be an ironic expression of Job’s desire to 
teach God how to exercise judgment in a scheme nearer to Job’s stan- 
dards, then the following verses continue the complaint that, as things 
are, God’s operations in the world are apparently indiscriminate (see also 
g:22-24). Death comes to good and bad alike, the only difference being 
that wicked man has had an easy, secure, and prosperous life and the 
good man has not had so much as a taste of the same. There is no differ- 
ence in their deaths. 

The thought leads Job to a final, culminating illustration of his view. 
There is in fact a difference: the wicked man even has a fine funeral. 
The friends have spoken of the ephemeral nature of the godless man’s 
home and security (for example, 8:15-18; 15:34; 18:15; 20:26-27), 

asking in effect, “Where is the tent in which the wicked dwell?” Job 
replies contemptuously that is is everywhere. People who get around, 
who are really acquainted with the facts, will tell them that the facts 
point to the safety of the wicked in the day of calamity and to his im- 
munity from all retributive justice. Particularly will they be able to 
testify to the final evidence of this immunity as they describe the way the 
body of the godless is borne to its tomb, honored and respected, accom- 
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panied by crowds of mourners. Even the “clods” of earth thrown on the 
grave are “sweet to him.” This is the way life is, and all contrary views 
are “empty nothings and falsehoods.” 


Levels of Meaning 


It is because these speeches present such contradictory positions in such 
strong, categorical fashion that they make excellent ground from which 
to consider the question: What message is found here which the church 
receives as the word of God? What word is there here to direct and shape 
the life of God’s people? In what way do these chapters, so completely 
diverse in foundation, in tone, and in conclusions, represent more than 
the speechs of Zophar and Job? That is to say, in what way do they 
represent more than the reflections of a wise and even a pious man? It 
would be quite easy to pass this sort of question by, all the more easy be- 
cause there are so many values in these speeches which could divert us 
from asking just such questions. There are, in fact, many reasons to form 
a high regard for these chapters, entirely apart from the fact that they 
may be in any sense the word of God. It would be easy, for example, to 
stop with admiring them as literature and to value them exclusively for 
their artful placing in a carefully constructed literary work of immensely 
creative proportions. All this would be easy enough; nor would it be en- 
tirely false procedure. Both it does not represent more than a primary 
level of meaning, anticipating and preparing for the fact that there are 
richer levels of meaning in this book. 

When we continue the search for these richer levels we find that they 
are many. And each level has it own strain of truth and value, yet each 
fails of complete satisfaction as a single channel by which to understand 
the word that must be here. It is a quite proper procedure, to take 
another example, to fit these two chapters into a general-understanding 
of the Wisdom movement in Israel and to see how sharply they typify 
variant developments within that movement. Zophar, it is plain, is a 
symbol, and more than a symbol, a brilliant statement of the strand of 
Wisdom which was always clinging close to the concrete and the definite. 
He is a representative of the sages whose structure of understanding was 
framed largely by past mentors of wisdom, and who confined their con- 
clusions to generalizations about behavior and nature which seemed to 
fit the pattern of past revelation, refusing all speculation which appeared 
to move in other directions. Zophar’s formal, dogmatic conclusions, and 
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his unwillingness to broaden the base of evidence upon which conclusions 
were to be drawn beyond that evidence which already fit the pattern of 
his thought, has close similarity to the speculations of Agur (Prov. 30), 
and it certainly has as its direct descendant the neat stereotyped view of 
life one finds in much of Ecclesiasticus. Job, on the other hand, in his 
speech clearly stands within the other development of the Wisdom move- 
ment. He is brother to Ecclesiastes and the writer of Proverbs 8 and 9, 
and he is the theological ancestor of the Wisdom of Solomon. The con- 
clusions drawn by all these diverse thinkers were, of course, radically dif- 
ferent from one another, but they all proceed to these conclusions in the 
same fashion and with much the same presuppositions Job evidences in 
Chapter 21. 
But once this has been said it must be balanced by the fact that the 
recognizable difference between the two positions and the relationship 
each bears to the wider context of the whole Wisdom movement does 
not exhaust the question of meaning. Moreover, it draws much too sharp 
an antithesis between the two as far as truth is concerned. Here is a very 
common misapprehension and a very prevalent source of error in inter- 
preting the Book of Job. It is simply to regard these two chapters (and 
similar antithetical positions in the book) as contradictory statements of 
“false” and “true.” Here is the familiar assumption that the friends 
always speak what is false, Job always what is true. In this way the 
meaning of the Book of Job is finally reduced to a summary of Job’s posi- 
tions, the positions of the friends serving only as convenient straw men to 
be effectively demolished by the Joban hero in his argument. It is true, 
of course, that in the Epilogue, God is represented as declaring that the 
friends “have not spoken of me what is right, as my servant Job has” 
(42:7). But in the light of the whole book this cannot be taken as either 
a wholesale indictment of the friends or a blanket endorsement of Job. 
It is certainly not valid enough to serve as a control point for interpreting 
the whole development in the speeches. The book itself is the best argu- 
ment against so using it, for the speeches of the Almighty contradict 
many of Job’s words and conclusions, and in fact seem to support what 
the friends have said in greater degree than what Job has said. Zophar, 
it is quite evident, is much nearer to the central drive of the Old Testa- 
ment revelation that Job is in these two chapters. All this plainly means 
that the answer to the question of the presence of meaning here is not to 
be found in a ready and complete identification with Job to the denial 
of his antagonist’s views. 
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What then? Are we to look to a still wider context than the Wisdom 
movement, and relate these speeches to the total development of theology 
within the Old Testament? If we take the prophetic understanding of 
history, and in particular the Deuteronomic statements of that view, then 
are we to see here, in the Book of Job and especially in these chapters, 
an effort to modify or correct the abuses to which that very view was 
always drifting? Is the word of God here one of caution, warning us 
away from the too neat and too easy crystallizations of a total religious 
pragmatism? Is the speech of Zophar a caricature of such religious prag- 
matism (of the kind one finds set forth quite seriously in the later 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha), and is Job’s speech the word which 
warns and corrects; warns, that is, away from a too simple cataloguing 
of experience and corrects by adding more evidence, the evidence that 
resists catalogues and catagories? 

Again it is obvious that this is exactly part of the movement and direc- 
tion of the total Book of Job. It is a valiant attempt to throw up a barri- 
cade against unreasoning application of religious pragmatism to total 
experience, both universal and individual. But it must be said, along 
with this, that these two particular chapters, fairly considered, do not 
really do this at all. Or if they do their method is so subtle that it could 
hardly have been chosen by an artist and thinker of the dimensions of 
Job’s author. It has been remarked of another section of the book (chap. 
27) that if Job is here to be understood as modifying his former views, 
then he is an extreme in his submission as in his offense. To paraphrase 
that remark, if Chapter 20 is a deliberate caricature of prophetic religious 
pragmatism and Chapter 21 a deliberate modification of its exaggera- 
tion, then the author again has been as extreme in his correction as the 
view was in its error. 

If we are left, then, with the dilemma and the tension which these two 
continuous chapters represent, unable to resolve it into a simple either-or 
or false-true, may we not say that the word of God is precisely in the 
tension? Do we not find, in fact, in this tension a foreshadowing of our 
own existence? Is this not the exact dilemma we face? Are we not both 
Zophar and Job? They speak the precise contradictions which we meet 
and recognize: the fact that godlessness is the way of disaster, and the 
fact that moral principles do not appear to work conclusively in the 
world. 

On the basis of such evidence as both Zophar and Job used—and had 
to use—it is possible to arrive only at these mutually exclusive positions 
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and at this barren paradox. The evidence of the word of God points in 
the direction which Zophar follows, the evidence of sight and sense and 
mind points where Job follows. Here is precisely the position of man who 
lives in Gods creation but lives under sin. With the best will in the world 
and with the most comprehensive evidence he can accumulate he still 
cannot resolve the paradox. For it is not God’s paradox but the devil’s. 

What is desperately needed in the case of the Book of Job, and ours, 
is not more of the same kind of evidence, but a new point of view and a 
new kind of evidence. When that point of view is given in the Book of Job 
it does not, it must be remembered, enable Job or Zophar either one to 
answer more correctly the questions they have been asking. It neither 
enables them to say “the wicked do prosper” or “the wicked do not pros- 
per.” As a matter of fact it is not evidence that gives any sort of con- 
fidence that the way of godliness, the way of righteousness, will have 
built-in assurances. The word which the Almighty speaks to this situation 
is not at all a word of resolution; it does not deal in the slightest with the 
problem the two are so painfully pursuing here. It rather speaks con- 
cerning God himself; it speaks of the relationship we bear to him, not the 
relationship we bear to the world’s evidences. 

We do not, of course, face the contradiction exactly as Zophar and Job 
face it. They speak from a severly limited view; we are given the view- 
point of the entire book, and in fact of the entire biblical revelation. Are 
we not to look at it, finally, not in the light of the speeches of the Al- 
mighty in the Book of Job, but in the light of his Word in Jesus Christ? 
To do so does not give us the kind of external assurance which faith is 
never given. It does not answer our questions. We are simply in the 
position in which God’s people constantly find themselves. The believer is 
called in Jesus Christ to stand not before life and its evidences and lack 
of evidences, but under the creating and reshaping word of God. To take 
as Our starting point any other position will always be to end in the ration- 
alistic but unreal dogmatism of Zophar, or the implicit skepticism of Job. 
It is only when we stand under that word, as Job himself eventually came 
to do, that we are enabled to turn back to life and draw conclusions about 
it, although it remains a life that is to be lived without the comfort of 
exact formulae. It is in Job that we ultimately find the people of God 
exemplified, not because of the correctness of his views, but because he 
must bring them and all of his life finally into bondage to the Word. 

It is not far amiss to say that Zophar and Job are in complete agree- 

ment about the need of life to be redeemed before it can offer any kind 
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of true evidence of God. In their wildly contradictory conclusions they 
are both pointing forward to the evidence that will be given in Jesus 
Christ. In their own way they are already searching for the signs of his 
coming. In true biblical fashion they are not searching in the movements 
of the stars as did the magi, but in the complexities of human life. They 
are waiting for the clear word that must be given in the creation that 
will cut through the demonic ambiguity and confusion and speak con- 
cerning the true meaning of life. It is the Incarnate Life, not life itself, 
that bears final and conclusive evidence as to who God is, and as to what 
his will is, and, most importantly, as to his way of working. That evi- 
dence has nothing at all to do with the answer to the question: What is 
the destiny of the wicked? It is evidence of another kind, so radical in its 
nature that Job could not even prepare us for it: the evidence of a God 
who takes upon himself the godlessness of the wicked, the evidence of 
“the righteousness of God throught faith in Jesus Christ for all who 
believe.” 
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Why Does God Let Men Suffer? 


A Sermon on Fob 


by JaMEs B. TorraNcE 


I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear: but now mine eye seeth thee. 
Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes... And the Lord 
turned the captivity of Fob when he prayed for his friends—Joxs 42:5, 6, 10 


Ir God is all-powerful and all-loving, why does he let men suffer? Why 
does God let a young mother die of cancer, or a young athiete contract 
poliomyelitis in the prime of his youth? Why does God permit terrible 
road accidents to happen, where a child may lose a limb or a father be 
killed? Why does God allow war with all its frightful aftermath of 
misery and sorrow and broken homes? Why do such things as hurricanes 
and earthquakes and volcanic eruptions happen when they cause such 
loss of life? The world all around us is full of suffering, and many people 
today find this to be the deepest reason for their doubts about God and 
the Christian faith. 

A generation ago, thinking people were more frequently worried by 
“the problem of science.” Could they, in the light of modern scientific 
discovery, be intellectually honest and still be Christian? They were 
rightly concerned to integrate their Christian biblical faith with modern 
knowledge. Today, I suspect, after two world wars and with our fears 
about the future, people more often worry about “the problem of suf- 
fering.” 

That is what makes this Book of Job so eloquent for us today, be- 
cause it grapples in a wonderful way with the problem of suffering. What 
does it say to us? 


I 


First of all, it would say to the man who is torn with this kind of doubt, 
that suffering is only a problem for the man who already believes in God. 
For the atheist, suffering is not a problem. It is just a fact of this world 
in which we live—sad, regrettable no doubt, but nevertheless just a hard, 
stubborn meaningless fact. It is only a problem when we presuppose 
three things; firstly, that God is all-powerful and therefore could, if he so 
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willed, prevent it; secondly, that God is all-loving and good, and there- 
fore can take no pleasure in seeing men suffer; and thirdly, that evil and 
suffering are real, and not just illusory. It is because Job believed these 
things that his suffering was such a problem to him. Had he taken his 
wife’s advice and renounced faith in God and died, he would simply have 
dismissed it as a problem, and found no light in his darkness. But because 
he faced up to it as a problem, and struggled to find an answer, and clung 
to faith when at first he could see no solution, eventually light dawned. 

No answer to the problem of suffering can be truly adequate which 
does not take into account these three presuppositions, that God is al- 
mighty, that God is all-loving, and that evil and suffering are real. In 
the history of mankind, many inadequate answers have been given to 
the problem, where one or two of these facts have been stressed at the 
expense of the other. The religion of Islam has stressed the power of God 
at the expense of God’s love, and so belittled human responsibility. Suf- 
fering is simply willed and caused by God, and all we can do is bow 
before the divine decree and accept it. Christian Science has sought a 
solution by so stressing the goodness and love of God, that it has denied 
the reality of evil and suffering and dismissed them as illusory. Again 
men have denied the omnipotence of God, and regarded evil and suf- 
fering as eternal insoluble realities, as ultimate as God himself. 

The great thing about the Bible is that it assumes these three presup- 
positions to be absolutely real—as Job did—and so points us to the Cross, 
where we see not only the reality of evil and suffering at its worst, but 
also God’s almighty power and love revealed to destroy them. The gospel 
does not give us simply a theoretical answer, but a practical one. In the 
death and the resurrection of Jesus, God takes our sufferings to himself 
and destroys the power of evil and gives us the promise of a kingdom 
where pain and suffering will be no more. In the word of the Cross, the 
Bible gives an answer in terms of the very presuppositions which make 
suffering such a problem. 


II 


Secondly, the Book of Job tells us that suffering is not always the re- 
sult of human sin. How often the Christian pastor visits someone in a 
hospital bed who says, ““What have I done to deserve this?” The sufferer 
feels that somehow or other suffering is God’s punishment for sin, and s0 
tortures himself into wondering where his life had gone wrong. What 
can the pastor say? 
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The Bible makes it quite clear that when God sends suffering to his 
people, it is usually for one or other of two reasons. On the one hand 
it may occasionally be as a punishment, as a direct consequence of our 
sins, and that is not inconsistent with the fact that God loves and God 
forgives. A child tells a lie or steals money and the father punishes him. 
But the punishment does not mean that the father does not love the child 
or forgive the child. God in his love can and does punish those whom at 
the same time he forgives. “Whom the Lord loves he chastens.” It is 
of God’s goodness that sometimes we drink the cup of bitterness for our 
own folly and sin, that we may trace our footsteps back to God in 
penitence. 

But far more often suffering is not sent as a punishment for sin, but as 
a way in which God, in his inscrutable wisdom, may try us and test our 
faith, and woo us more closely to himself. For that very reason it is a 
fallacy to suppose that suffering is always a direct punishment for our 
sins. Now that is the great lesson of this remarkable Book of Job. Look 
again at the story. Job was a prosperous well-to-do farmer. He had a 
huge cattle ranch with thousands of sheep and oxen and camels. He had 
a comfortable home, a large family of sons and daughters, and a retinue 
of servants and farm-laborers. He had all that his heart could desire. 
But one day tragedy came to his home and his estate. The enemy came 
and attacked them and took away the oxen and the asses. Fire destroyed 
his sheep, and to make matters worse his children were killed by a violent 
storm which destroyed the house where they were feasting. When news 
was brought to Job he could only bow down and worship and say, “Naked 
came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return thither: the 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” He doesn’t know why God has done this to him, but he must 
have his own hidden reasons. Then there comes the comment of the 
writer, “In all this Job sinned not, nor charged God foolishly.” But the 
chapter of tragedies was not ended. Job himself was overtaken by a hor- 
rid disease, which left him covered with putrid sores and lying at death’s 
door. The old story tells us quite simply that God permitted all this 
suffering and sorrow to come, not as a punishment for Job’s sins, but 
rather to test him and prove the integrity and uprightness of his heart. 

At this juncture, three of Job’s friends arrive, ostensibly to comfort 
him, and most of the book is a poetic dialogue, a discussion between 


them, as to why God has permitted this. The sum of the friends’ argu- 
ment is that: 
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All suffering is a punishment for sin, 
Job is suffering, 
Therefore Job is being punished for his sin. 


Their practical answer, therefore, is for Job to confess his sins, turn in 
penitence to God, and God will take away his suffering. 


But so far from comforting Job, his friends only add effectively to his 
miseries. Job knows that their reasoning is wrong. Their major premise 
is false. He is certainly suffering, but in his heart of hearts he knows that 
he has done no sin to deserve all this. So he stoutly seeks to defend him- 
self and appeals to God to vindicate him. Some of the most eloquent 
parts of the book are where, as in chapter thirty-one, Job pleads his own 
integrity and uprightness. He has made a covenant with his eyes to 
preserve purity of thought and desire. He has not stooped to take bribes. 
He has always sought to deal justly with his servants if they have brought 
any complaint to him. He has been the constant friend of the poor and 
the fatherless and the destitute. He has not made money his god, nor has 
he rejoiced when his enemy has fallen. Job does not plead perfection or 
sinlessness. He acknowledges his faults. But he knows he had done noth- 
ing to deserve these calamities. When his friends still refuse to believe 
him, he can only committ himself to him who judges righteously. He 
knows there is One, his Kinsman-Redeemer, who will vindicate him at 
the end. 


Part of the clue to understanding the whole poem is to recognize that 
although Job has a good case, he pleads it poorly, whereas his friends, 
who have a poor case, plead it well. Job in his misery and darkness can 
say rebellious things which shock his friends—for after all he is a man 
with passions and weaknesses like ourselves— and his friends teach much 
that is true. But this much emerges clearly. Although sin may lead to 
suffering, suffering is not always due to sin. 


Job here foreshadows the gospel. Our Lord’s disciples once asked him 
about a blind man, “Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, that 
he was born blind?” Back comes the reply of Jesus, clear and decisive, 
“Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents: but that the works of 
God should be made manifest in him.” The disciples had to learn, as 
Job’s friends did, that God orders our lives in his own wonderful way, 
sometimes sending joy, sometimes sending sorrow, not according to any 
narrow scheme of merit and reward, but according to his own purposes 
of grace and glory. 
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No doubt sin always leads to suffering in one form or another. In the 
justice of God, the wages of sin is death. If it does not produce physical 
suffering, it can produce mental suffering, not only in ourselves but also 
in the heart of God. That is why Jesus was a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief. God was in Christ, taking the consequences of our 
sin to his own fatherly heart, suffering death itself that he might pardon 
and destroy the very sin that leads to suffering and death. 

But if human sin led to the sufferings of Jesus, there was suffering in 
the life of Jesus that was not due to sin. The sinless Lamb of God could 
suffer hunger and thirst and loneliness and weariness, with a patience 
greater than that of Job, that the works of God might be made manifest 
inhim. He also suffered by being misunderstood and slandered and false- 
ly accused. “For which glory is it,” says a New Testament writer, “if, 
when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it patiently? but if, 
when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable 
with God. For even hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suffered 
for us, leaving us an example, that ye should follow his steps: Who did 
no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth: Who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again: when he suffered, he threatened not; but committed 


himself to him that judgeth righteously.” In Christ a greater than Job 
is here, 


III 


Notice thirdly, that through his suffering fob came to a firsthand ex- 
perience of God. The book ends by God himself coming suddenly on the 
scene to vindicate Job and rebuke his friends. Job falls down and wor- 
ships God. “I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear: but now 
mine eyes seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.” Then he begins to pray for his friends who have so slandered him 
and given him such false comfort, and we read, “the Lord turned the 
captivity of Job, when he prayed for his friends.” 

Throughout the whole discussion, Job and his friends have discussed 
and argued about God as though God were absent and in no sense present 
in their deliberations. Even Job’s religion, in his own confession, seems 
to have been rather too secondhand. That does not mean that he had not 
always been a God-fearing man. The very first verse in the first chapter 
tells us, “there was a man in the land of Uz, whose name was Job; and 
that man was perfect and upright, and one that feared God, and es- 
chewed evil.” A few verses later we read that “there was a day when the 
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sons of God [the angels] came to present themselves before the Lord, and 
Satan [the counsel for the prosecution] came also among them. And 
the Lord said unto Satan, ... Hast thou considered my servant Job, that 
there is none like him in the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one 
that feareth God, and escheweth evil?” It is impossible to read this book, 
without seeing that this remarkable man was not only a man who be- 
lieved in God and feared him, but also one who knew a lot about God. 
But, for all he knew about God, it was only when he had been through 
the school of suffering, when his pride had been brought down to the dust, 
and his body to the edge of the grave, that he came face to face with 
God in personal encounter and experience and heard God speak to his 
soul. Up till that time, for all his God—fearing, for all his uprightness, 
for all his delight and faithfulness in attendance to the worship of God, 
for all his godly pious conversation, there was a lack. He had not yet 
come to know God at firsthand in the kind of intimate personal com- 
munion that was born out of the travail of his soul. 

Is that not a word of God for us? We may be good living people. We 
may fear God and eschew evil. We may come to church on Sundays 
and send our children to Sunday School. We believe in God. Why? Is 
it simply because we have always been taught to do so? Is it because 
we live among other people who believe these things? We have learned 
much about God in Sunday School or Bible Class, from the lips of the 
minister or even as we have sat at the Lord’s Table. We believe these 
things to be true. But is it all simply hearsay and secondhand? Or is our 
faith born out of firsthand experience of God? Can we say like Job, from 
the heart, “I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear: but now mine 
eye seeth thee. “I know thee. I love thee.” Sometimes God sends us 
through the school of suffering, untii on our knees we come face to face 
with him and discover something of his purpose through it all. The 
apostle Paul, writing from prison to the Philippians, could say his great 
desire was to know Christ” and the fellowship of his sufferings” that he 
might “attain to the resurrection of the dead.” 

Notice this further: when Job came to this firsthand experience of 
God, he gained a new understanding of himself. “I have heard of thee 
by the hearing of the ear: but now mine eye seeth thee. Wherefore I 
abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” In God’s holy presence the 
very angels veil their faces. No man can stand in the scorching search- 
light of God’s presence without having all his hypocrisy unmasked, his 
conceit taken away, his pride broken, or his falsehood dragged out. No 
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man can live in personal communion with God, and harbor resentment 
or hatred towards his neighbor, or spread gossip and slander, or deliber- 
ately nourish impure thoughts or desires. If ever you have had a first- 
hand experience of God, if God’s Holy Spirit has ever opened your heart, 
you will know the unworthiness, the poverty, the nakedness of your own 
soul and cry like the publican in the New Testament, “Lord, be merciful 
to me a sinner.” 

Job had stoutly defended his integrity before his friends, and seen the 
falsity of their position. But now in the holy presence of God, all his 
righteousness and integrity and good works and even his valid argu- 
ments disappear, or are seen as so many filthy rags. So before the Cross of 
Jesus Christ, the Christian knows that all self-justification must cease 
that we may receive God’s forgiveness, and in the words of the apostle, 
“be found in him, not having mine own righteousness . . . but that which 
is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith.” 

Finally, when Job through his sufferings gained this firsthand experi- 
ence of God, it gave him a new attitude to his fellows. The immediate 
effect of God’s encounter and word to his heart was that he began to 
pray for his friends. They had slandered him. They had criticized him. 
They had tried to bully him into confessing sins he knew he had never 
committed. They had added to his load and made him miserable. But 
if ever he had harbored bitterness, if ever he had wanted to fight for his 
rights, it was all changed now. We read “the Lord turned the captivity 
of Job, when he prayed for his friends.” The prayer was still on his lips 
when there came unto him all his brethren, all his sisters, and all they 
that had been of his acquaintance before. ...So the Lord blessed the 
latter end of Job more than his beginning.” 

Happy is the man whose sufferings can lead him not only to God, but 
to a new sympathy and love and tenderness towards his fellowmen, so 
that he can pray for those who despitefully use him, and like his Savior, 
in the hour of bitter trial, say, “Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do.” 

“Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice, and 
be exceeding glad: for great is your reward in heaven.” 





The Catholic Bible Movement 
in Germany 
Report and Analysis 


by LEONARD SWIDLER 


THE movement in present-day Catholicism which most closely cor- 
responds to the aims and aspirations of the Evangelical Church* is the 
“Bible Movement.” The Bible was the foundation stone upon which the 
churches of the Reformation raised their ecclesiastical structures; by put- 
ting more stress on a broader use of the Bible by both the clergy and laity, 
the Catholic Church is championing a cause, then, that is very dear to 
the Protestant Churches. Moreover, with the advent of dialectical the- 
ology, the Protestant churches are also experiencing a sort of biblical 
renaissance. The 1957 edition of the Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche 
defines the Bible Movement as “the ecclesiastical undertakings and or- 
ganizations which attempt to bring the Holy Scriptures closer to the 
faithful through texts and reference material, lectures, conferences, Bible 
study groups and the like.” The Bible Movement is in reality only a part 
of the much larger religious revival since World War I; for the most 
part it has been “closely bound up with the Liturgical Movement and 
transmitted by Catholic Action.” 

From the Reformation, at which time the Catholic Church in its 
effort to combat the Protestant doctrine of free interpretation of the 
Bible by every layman had felt itself forced into placing stringent limita- 
tions on the reading of the Bible,” conditions had so changed that by the 
time of Leo XIII the emphasis was on the increase of the use of the Bible. 
In his Encyclical “Providentissimus Deus” of 1893, Leo XIII encour- 
aged Catholic biblical scholarship, insisted on a strengthening of the 
biblical training of the clergy, and granted an indulgence for regular 
reading of Scriptures.’ In the “Constitutio Officiorum ac Munerum” of 
January 25, 1897, the publishing of the original texts of the old catholic 
translations of the Eastern Church was approved, and all limitations on 





*The editors of Interpretation are glad to have the opportunity of making available to the 
readers of the Journal this survey by Professor Swidler. The names “Catholic” and “Eyangelical” 
or “Protestant” are used in their customary sense in Europe. 

1. “Bibelbewegung,” Lexicon fuer Theologie und Kirche (1957). 

2. “Bibelverbot,” Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart (1957). 

3. “Bibelverbreitung im modernen Katholizismus,” Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart (1957). 
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possessing and reading approved translations of the Scriptures were set 
aside; from this document the Canons on Scripture reading were devel- 
oped.* Nor did the Holy See stop with merely giving encouragement. 
Leo XIII founded in 1902 the St. Jerome Society which distributed 
180,000 Italian copies of the New Testament in the first year.? Pope 
Pius X, who when he was still the Patriarch of Venice had also distrib- 
uted free copies of the New Testament in Italian,® recommended in 1907 
that the laity possess and read the Gospels in the vernacular.’ Benedict 
XV continued the same recommendations in his Encyclical “Spiritus 
Paraclitus,” which he wrote on the fifteen hundredth anniversary of the 
death of St. Jerome (September 15, 1920) .® 

This stimulation from the highest office of the Roman Catholic Church 
soon had its effect in German-speaking lands. Already in 1908 Norbert 
Peters started Bible study hours, worked for the reading of Scriptural 
selections at student Masses, formed young student Bible-Circles and dis- 
tributed German editions of the Scriptures in Germany.’ In Austria the 
Bible and Liturgical Movements came together in one person, Pius 
Parsch, who, having returned from World War I, began to hold Bible 
study hours in Klosterneuburg near Vienna. Out of this biblical renewal 
there grew the “volksliturgische Apostolat” with its periodical Bibel und 
Liturgie.” 

After World War I Bible study hours became widespread, particularly 
among the youth, not only at school but even more in their youth groups; 
the Catholic Youth Movement was an important vehicle for the spread 
of the Bible Movement. The Bible study hours usually took the following 
pattern. The first part of the meeting was devoted to a detailed study of 
a chosen section of Scripture: a reading aloud of the text, a period of 
silent meditation and rereading, and then questions on the meaning of 
individual words and phrases. This was followed by a discussion and 
evaluation of the message of the part read, a comparison with other 
statements of the same author, and the spelling out of the dogmatic and 
spiritual implications of the text and connections with the liturgy.” 


a 





4.CIC 1385, 1391, 1399, 1400. 
5. “Bibellsung,” Lexikon fuer Theologie und Kirche (1957). 
6. Anselm Rued, O.S.B., “Pius X. und die Bibelbewegung,” Bibel Und Kirche, IX (1954), 
Pp. 73. 
7. “Bibellesung,” Lexikon fuer Theologie und Kirche (1957). 
8. Acta Apostolica Sedis 12 (1920), pp. 385-422. 
9. “Bibelverbreitung im modernen Katholizismus.” 
10. “Pius Parsch,” Bibel und Kirche, IX (1954), p. 67. 
11. “Bibelstunde,” Lexikon fuer Theologie und Kirche (1957). 
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Renewed Catholic concern for the Bible took an organizational form 
in Germany on September 22, 1933, when Dr. Johann Straubinger with 
seven others founded the society called the “Catholic Bible Movement” 
in Stuttgart. The aims of the Bible Movement were “the distributing of 
the Holy Scriptures among Catholic people” and “to open up to the 
people in every thinkable way the ‘Book of Books.’ The means used 
to bring about these ends were various: a regular distribution of the 
Bible in families and homes, the making available of biblical excerpts at 
very cheap prices, the furtherance of textual unity among translations 
for liturgical use, the printing of study helps for organizations like Bible 
study groups, and the distribution of such study aids as films and slides. 
The society publishes its own quarterly, Bibel und Kirche, “which dis- 
cusses Biblical matters in interesting essays and gives many practical and 
worthwhile suggestions for pastoral work and for life.”"* It also main- 
tains its own publishing house for the printing of books, pamphlets, and 
maps concerned with the Bible. One of the more important works pub- 
lished by the Bibelwerk Verlag is a Biblical Word Concordance in Ger- 
man — of which 16,000 copies have been published so far — which was 
compiled by Dr. Staubinger and his successor Josef Baertle.’* It is par- 
ticularly useful, for it is the only German biblical concordance edited 
by Roman Catholics. 


The Bible Work (the name was forcibly changed from Bible Move- 
ment since nothing outside the Nazi party could have the name Move- 
ment)” is now spread over all dioceses of West Germany. Each diocese 
has its diocesan director and every seminary has its student representa- 
tive." At present there are 5572 members.” Typical of the attitude of the 
German hierarchy toward the work of the Bible Work is a statement of 
Bishop Karl Joseph Leiprecht: “Through its periodical ‘Bibel und 
Kirche’ and the scholarly and popular publications of the publishing 
house, through the Bible Weeks and Bible Conferences, meetings and 
exhibitions and through so many necessary menial tasks an attempt has 
been made ‘to place the light on the candle stick that it may give light to 





12. Wilhelm Auer, Das Katholische Bibelwerk Stuttgart (Stuttgart, 1957), p. 2. 

13. Ibid., p. 3, Cf. Wilhelm Auer, “Bibel und Kirche, die Geschichte unserer Zeitschrift,” 
Bibel und Kirche, XI (1956), pp. 17-18. 

14. Wilhelm Auer, “Zur Geschichte unserers Bibelhandbuches,” Bibel und Kirche, XIII 
(1958), p. 53. 

15. Auer, Das Katholische Bibelwerk, p. 1. 

16. Ibid., p. 5. 
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all who are in the house.’ ” The society is also on very good terms with 
the German Protestant Bible Society: “We have very friendly relations 
with the director.” 


This flourishing activity in the spread of the reading of the Bible how- 
ever did not spring up in a vacuum. Various causes led to the sudden 
growth of a Bible Movement at just this time. “The first reason was that 
liturgical spring which began to flourish already at the beginning of the 
century among the German youth, for what could be more conducive to 
cherishing Sacred Scriptures than the Catholic liturgy?”” The second 
cause is the great mass of scholarly work which has been produced by 
Catholic theologians during the last decades in the field of Scripture re- 
search, particularly exegesis. Although the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were a “second Golden Age” of exegesis, the eighteenth century 
and first part of the nineteenth century was a period of virtual stagna- 
tion. Then came the “higher critics,’ many of whom maintained that 
the Israelite religion was nothing other than the natural development of 
the beginnings of religion in animism, fetishism, and totemism through 
polytheism and monotheism, all of which they said could be shown by 
subjecting the Bible to a literary criticism, that is, an analysis of the 
various writing styles found in the several books of the Bible. One result 
of this “Literarkritik,” particularly under the hand of Julius Wellhausen, 
was that many of the Old Testament books were divided into different 
layers, “Schichten,” to each of which a separate author reflecting the 
religious view of his time was attributed. This “Quellenscheidung” of 
course called the historical authority of the various books into question. 


The impact of the literary criticism school was so powerful that by the 
turn of the century it dominated almost the entire field of non-Catholic 
Scripture scholarship. Moreover, Catholic scholars were mostly thrown 
on the defensive; they saw their task to prove the genuineness and credi- 
bility of the scriptural books. In exegesis they were not so much interested 


in the theological and religious content as they were in language, style, 
sources, and layers.” 


But even as Julius Wellhausen published his fundamental work, Prole- 
gomena zur Geschichte Israels, in 1878, a new science which was to 


_18.Karl Joseph Leiprecht, “Bischofswort zum Jubileaum des Katholischen Bibelwerks,” 
Bibel und Kirche, XIII (1958), p. 2. 

19. Wilhelm Auer, “Bericht aus aller Welt,” Bibel und Kirche, XIII (1958), p. 93. 

20. Wilhelm Auer, “De Activitate Biblica,’” Verbum Domini, XXXI (1953), p. 178. 

21. Augustin Bea, S.J., “Der heutige Stand der Bibelwissenschaft,” Stimmen der Zeit, CLIII 
(1953/54), Pp. 91-93. 
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counteract much of the work of the literary criticism school and put the 
spur to a more positive Catholic biblical scholarship was just starting to 
come into its own, the science of archaeology. Thus the deciphering of 
the Babylonian cuneiform begun in 1802 by Grotefend was finally com- 
pleted in the last decade of the nineteenth century; only thereafter could 
the most ancient texts in this script, the Sumerian, be slowly decoded and 
understood.” Still it was some decades before this and other discoveries 
could be fully developed, before archaeology completely understood its 
task and worked out its technique. Then slowly ancient biblical cities such 
as Jericho, Sichem, Samaria, and Silo were excavated. Even more 
important than the discovery of the houses, tools, religious statues, and 
pictures of the ancient Israelites and other Eastern peoples was the 
uncovering of ancient writings such as the Assyrian-Babylonian royal 
annals, the Elephantine papyri, the code of laws of Hammurabi, and 
unnumbered papyrus documents and fragments in Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and Greek;” the newly discovered “Dead Sea Scrolls” show that work 
in this field is still far from exhausted. 

In Protestant ranks the result of these developments was a growing 
tendency away from the “evolution-historical” schema of the literary 
criticism school which had held the upper hand at the turn of the cen- 
tury. In 1924 the Protestant Old Testament scholar Hugo Gressmann 
wrote that “in our science we need not more, but rather fewer investi- 
gations of the literary criticism type.’”** By 1935 literary criticism played 
a very modest role in the International Conference of Old Testament 
Scholars in G6ettingen, a conference attended by both Catholic and 
Protestant theologians. Johannes Lindblom said: “The Old Testament 
science has experienced in the last fifteen years a type of self-conscious- 
ness. One has become a bit tired of the old set of questions. The indi- 
vidual investigations, the religious-historical and philological minute 
researches, the genetic and analytical specialized research, the purely 
humanistic viewpoints and problems alone no longer satisfy us in our 
research.”” Scholars now became less concerned with the form and 
more with the content of Scripture and that research which helped to 
understand the content, that is, archaeology, Oriental literary history and 
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22.C. W. Ceram, Gods, Graves and Scholars (New York, 1951), pp. 223-231. 

23. Bea, “Der Heutige Stand,” pp. 93-94. : 

24. Hugo Gressmann, “Die Aufgaben der alttestamentlichen Forschung,” Zeitschrift fuer die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, XLII (1924), p. 8. 

25. Johannes Lindblom, “Zur Frage der Eigenart der alttestamentlichen Religion,” in Werden 
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religious history, and Jewish religious history. Coupled with this was the 
decline of the liberal theology and the advent in 1919 of Barthian theo- 
logy with its special emphasis on the theological, the religious meaning 
of the Bible. As a result of these changes, Catholic and Protestant bib- 
lical scholarship, like Catholic and Protestant theology in general, found 
themselves no larger in a relation of almost complete opposition, but in 
one of at least possible cooperation. 

Probably the greatest single result of this new attitude in Protestant 
theology is the Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, founded by Gerhard 
Kittel and continued by Gerhard Friedrich after Kittel’s death in 1948. 
Cardinal Bea, one of the foremost Catholic biblical scholars, said of this 
work: “The “Theological Word Book’ is an extremely significant step 
forward for the New Testament exegesis and in a certain sense also Old 
Testament exegesis, nor can the Catholic exegete of today any longer 
ignore its opinions and explanations.”” This extraordinary work is an 
excellent example of the biblical projects in which Catholic scholars 
have participated with Protestant, for, in late years, partly because of the 
new Protestant attitude in biblical matters, there has been a gradually 
growing cooperation between Protestant and Catholic theologians in the 
field of biblical research. There are Catholic “investigations of the New 
Testament, especially in Germany and France, which find themselves in 
lively exchange and far-reaching agreement with Protestant works of a 
similar nature.”””’ 

Papal encouragement of Catholic biblical scholarship took a strong 
upswing with the above noted encyclical, “Providentissimus Deus,” of 
Leo XIII in 1893; it drew a carefully worked out plan on a grand scale 
which was not to be merely defensive and apologetic, but was to gain all 
possible positive values from the recent research. In 1902 Leo XIII set 
up the Papal Biblical Commission as an official papal organ to foster 
biblical studies by encouragement and advice. He also laid plans for the 
founding of an institute for biblical studies in Rome; the project was 
only carried out, however, by Leo XIII’s successor, Pius X, in 1909, when 
the Papal Bible Institute was founded.” 

Intensive work with the new discoveries had already begun with the 
work of Rudolf Cornely, S.J. (1830-1908), who in 1884 began to edit 
the Cursus Scripturae Sacrae, a biblical commentary which aimed at 
drawing everything of positive value from the archaeology and literary 





26. Bea, “Der Heutige Stand,” p. 96. 
27. “Biblishe Theologie,” Lexikon fuer Theologie und Kirche (1957). 
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documents of the Old Testament and assimilating it into the body of 
Catholic theology. He was soon followed by the Dominicans under the 
energetic leadership of M. J. Lagrange (1855-1938), who in 1890 
founded in Jerusalem the “Ecole pratique d’etudes bibliques,” which 
schoo! published the results of its work in the Revue Biblique and the 
commentary collection, Etudes Bibliques.” 

From then the work broadened out tremendously. In the field of trans- 
lations alone the increase in activity has been amazing; in 1800 there 
were 71 translations of the Bible; today there are over 1100.” In Ger- 
many before 1920 the only Catholic German translations were from the 
Latin Vulgate,*’ whereas since then there has been a constant stream of 
modern translations from the original texts. This change alone has per- 
force brought the Protestant and Catholic translations closer together 
since both are now made from the original languages.” Very popular 
was the so-called “Gruenwald-Bibel” translated by Riessler and Storr 
in 1924-6, which by 1956 had gone through seven editions, and the 
Henne-Roesch translation (1921) which reached its twelfth edition by 
1954. In 1947 a Family Bible came out in Zurich, and the “Keppler- 
Bibel,” which was begun by P. von Keppler in 1915 and completed by 
von Schweitzer and Ketter, passed the one million copies mark in 1950; 
after the second World War the Herder Publishing Company published 
their “Herder-Familien-Bibel” which was translated by the convert Karl 
Thieme while in voluntary exile in Switzerland during the Hitler Period. 
A New Testament translation which the Protestant encyclopedia, Reli- 
gion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, describes as “outstandingly well writ- 
ten” was finished by Otto Karrer in 1950.” In the Foreword of his 1959 
edition Father Karrer acknowledged the help of several “scholarly 
friends of Protestant faith who through their selfless cooperation made 
an excellent contribution of Christian brotherliness.” In addition a num- 
ber of Bible commentaries have been appearing in the past few decades 
in Germany: Exegetische Handbuch zum Alten Testament (1912), the 
“Bonner Bibel” (1918) and (1923), the “Regensburger Bibel” (1938), 
the “Echter-Bibel” (1947) and the Herders theologischer Kommentar 
zum neuen Testament in fourteen volumes, of which only the “Epistles 
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of St. John” done by R. Schnackenburg in 1953 has appeared. The latter 
four were especially chosen by the Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart 
as worthy of mention.* Since the war there has also appeared a Bible Atlas 
in Dutch, English, French, and German edited by L. H. Grollenberg, 
O. P.,® an unusually excellent piece of work. There is the new Latin 
translation of the Psalms by the Biblical Institute under the direction of 
the Holy See.* The Benedictines of Beuron Abbey, famous in the Litur- 
gical Movement, are working on a monumental edition of the Vetus 
Latina, the Latin translations of the Scriptures before the time of Jerome. 
The text with all variations is being culled from the works of the Fathers 
of the church and when finished will be an invaluable aid to textual 
critics.” 

This continually increasing activity in the field of Catholic biblical 
scholarship also received continued Papal support, for, in addition to 
the encouragement of Leo XIII, Pius X, and Benedict XV already men- 
tioned, on September 30, 1943, Pope Pius XII issued an encyclical, 
“Divino afflante Spiritu,” in which he stressed the need for fundamental 
criticism of the original texts and the establishment of the literal transla- 
tion or meaning as primary; only later could allegorical and spiritual 
meanings from the Fathers and the liturgy be correctly elaborated.* 
Pius XII re-emphasized this same point in the later encyclical “Humani 
Generis” (1951) .” 

The crown, in one sense, of all this biblical research is the tremendous 
development experienced in the newly emphasized science of “biblical 
theology.” According to Cardinal Bea Catholic exegetes had too long 
emphasized apologetics and allowed positive theological evaluations to 
slip much too far into the background in their science.” It was also for 
this reason that Pope Pius XII stressed the need for Catholic exegesis to 
take care “to show what the theological doctrinal content of the in- 
dividual books and writings is." Biblical theology however is not a mere 
listing of scriptural proofs, of “loci probantes,” for theses in the now pre- 
dominating systems of theology. “Biblical theology as we understand it 





34. Ibid. Cf. also “Bibelkommentare,” Lexikon fuer Theologie und Kirche, (1957). 
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36. Professorum Pontifici Instituti Biblici (eds.), Liber Psalmorum Cum Canticis Breviarii 
Romani (New York, 1945). 

37. “Vetus Latina,” (Freiburg, n.d.). An advertisement. 

38. Acta Apostolica Sedis 35 (1943), pp. 297-326. 

38. Acta Apostolica Sedis 42 (1950), pp. 56off. 

40. Bea, “Der Heutige Stand,” p. 101. 
41. Acta Apostolica Sedis 35 (1943), P. 310. 
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today is the systematic presentation of the origin and the stepwise un- 
folding of the teaching of the Old or New Testament religion according 
to the different periods of revelation. It is just this unified and encom- 
passing manner of viewing the truths of the faith that is particularly 
suited to show the unity and inner-connectedness of Catholic teaching. 
Biblical theology thus understood is the completion and crowning of the 
minute work of the entire exegetical field.” 


Thus in the years following the pioneering encyclical, “Providentis- 
simus Deus,” in 1893, there has grown up a Bible Movement that has 
encompassed both the theologians and biblical scholars and the faithful 
of the Catholic Church. The Protestant Danish theologian Kristan 
Skydsgaard noted the significant difference in the situation when Leo 
XIII wrote the “Providentissimus Deus” and when Pius XII on its fiftieth 
anniversary in 1943 wrote “Divino afflante Spiritu.” Skydsgaard said 
that in Leo XIII’s time the historical-critical research needed to be de- 
emphasized and moreover the occasion for writing the 1893 encyclical 
was a “too progressive-minded” article by a highly-placed theologian. 
“In the encyclical ‘Divino afflante Spiritu’ the tone is completely dif- 
ferent. With a rare clarity, if also in certain points with great caution, 
the Pope declares himself an advocate of a historical, scientific study of 
the Bible. What in 1893 was ‘allowed’ with great restraint, is here ‘re- 
quested’ and recommended.” Pius XII recognized the Bible Movement 
and ended with the words of Jerome: “To not know the Scriptures 
means to not know Christ.’ 


The attention paid to the Catholic Bible Movement has not been small. 
One Protestant, Wilfred Lempp, has written: “There are spiritual move- 
ments in the Catholic Church of our day which we can be extremely 
happy about. There is the Bible Movement where the Bible is placed in 
the center.” The well-known Protestant student of things Catholic, 
Walther von Loewenich, stated, “The Catholic Bible Movement has 
certain definite limits. Nevertheless it can be regarded as the most posi- 
tive phenomenon in modern Catholicism.”” 
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volumes; and the Biblische Zeitschrift, by Schnackenburg and Hamp. 
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That this renewed emphasis on the Bible has had strong repercussions 
in the interconfessional fieid is recognized by both Catholics and Protes- 
tants. Abbott Heufelder of the Benedictine abbey at Niederaltrich said, 
“The Bible Movement among us Catholics is not a mere hobby more or 
less, but rather contributes essentially toward Catholics and Protestants 
finding each other again on the common ground of Holy Scriptures. . . . 
The priests who work with this attitude in the Bible Movement prepare 
the way for reunion.”*” The Protestant Georg Donatus expressed a similar 
view: “A Catholic with the Holy Scriptures in his hand and heart and 
who is seen by a Protestant brother is a more solid pillar of the yearning 
for Church structure than the most brilliant theological discussion.” 





47. Quoted in Juan C. Ruta and Johannes Straubinger, Die Katholische Kirche in Deutschland 
und thre Probleme (Stuttgart, 1954), p. 207. 
48. Georg Donatus, Es gibt kein Zurueck (Stuttgart, 1953), p. 177. 
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II. Typological Interpretation of the 
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Translated by JoHN Bricut 


1. Ir might be well to make it clear at the outset that what we are accus- 
tomed to understand under the heading of typology is, in the broad sense, 
by no means a specifically theologically concern or, indeed, a peculiarity 
of ancient Oriental thought. Rather, typological thinking is an elementary 
function of all human thought and interpretation. It is, for example, 
employed in a certain respect in our proverbs, which continually relate 
a multiplicity of things not immediately controllable, to something rela- 
tively or absolutely normative, and thus enable us to discern the order 
that is nevertheless immanent in them. And, above all, without this inter- 
pretive, analogical sort of thinking there would be no poetry. The poet 
goes ceaselessly to and fro; he sees the often insignificant, obvious things 
and recognizes in them ultimate value. In the movements of the ele- 
ments, the passing of the years and the days, in the most elementary 
relationships of man with man, in simple mechanical performances—in 
everything regularity “reveals” itself, and hints at an order that dwells 
deep within things, in which the smallest as well as the greatest things par- 
ticipate. It is the world of the mechanical, of the unspiritual, of per- 
formances bound by rigid law—yet all of this to the higest degree charged 
and symbolically powerful and, in any case, related through and through 
to a Higher, to a final order in the spiritual. The theological or pseudo- 
theological presuppositions of this poetic mode of interpretation ought to 
be of interest to theologians too, for concern here is continually with revela- 
tions, and with the belief that the world that immediately surrounds man 
possesses transparence. The spiritual heritage of the Platonic doctrine of 





*For a later and fuller treatment of the matters covered in this paper, cf. Professor von Rad’s 
Theologie des Alten Testaments, Band II, Ch. Kaiser Verlag, Munchen, 1960, pp. 329-424- 
This article appeared originally in Evangelische Theologie, Jahrgang 12, 1952, Juli/August, 
Heft 1/2, pp. 6 ff., and has been subsequently published in Probleme Alttestamentlicher Herme- 
neutik, edited by Claus Westermann (Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1960). 
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ideas is ever and again to be recognized in this form of interpretation 
which has become so familiar to us: the soul before its entry into the 
realm of the corporeal has beheld the ideas—that which is immutable 
and alone truly exists—and so is able to remember them once more on 
viewing their images. 

2. We encounter quite another form of this analogical thinking in the 

ancient Orient. There we find the mythological conception of an all- 
embracing correspondence between the heavenly on the one hand, and 
the earthly on the other. This “is so of the notion that, in conformity with 
the law of the correspondence of macrocosm and microcosm, the proto- 
types of all countries, rivers, cities and temples exist in heaven in the form 
of certain astral figures, while those on earth are only copies of them.”" 
This notion of correspondence, according to which what is below is only 
a copy of what is above, perhaps appears in the building inscriptions of 
the Sidonian kings Bodashtart and Eshmunazar, where smm rmm (“high 
heaven”) and smm ’drm (“magnificent heaven”) are used to designate 
parts of the city. Earthly Sidon is only the copy of its heavenly proto- 
type.’ So too, the 6th tablet of the Babylonian Epic of Creation points 
out how the city of Babylon and its sanctuary had first been founded in 
the world above. This sort of mythological-speculative typology remained 
almost entirely foreign to ancient Israel. Only in the later writings of the 
Old Testament do certain reminiscences of such conceptions crop up. 
The clearest example is the tabnit, the model of the tabernacle that was 
shown by God to Moses on Sinai (Exod. 25:9, 40). One might also 
think of the scroll that was handed to Ezekiel (Ezek. 2:8 ff.) ; his message 
had thus a pre-existence with God as a heavenly book. But what we have 
here is scarcely more than a rudimentary relic of that all-embracing 
mythological conceptual world, with which Yahwistic faith plainly could 
establish no real relationship. 

The Old Testament, on the contrary, is dominated by an essentially 
different form of typological thinking, namely, that of the eschatological 
correspondence between beginning and end (Urzeit und Endzeit). 
Isaiah and Amos speak of the eschatological return of paradise (Isa. 
11:6-8; Amos 9:13), Amos of the return of the pristine David (“as in 


1. B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, I, p. 110. 

2. Lidzbarski, Altsemitische Texte, 1, pp. 16 ff., 19 f. O. Eissfeldt, Ras Schamra und San- 
chunjaton, pp. 62 ff. My colleague, Falkenstein, calls my attention to a Sumerian text according 
to which an earthly temple, in its measurements, takes up half the space of its heavenly proto- 
type. Langdon, Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Inscriptions, p. 53, lines 13-14. This may well be 
the oldest illustration of that impulse toward an increase in the ratio between type and its 
antitype, 

3. O. Eissfeldt, op. cit., pp. 109 ff. 
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the days of old,” Amos 9:11), Hosea and Deutero-Isaiah of the return 
of the wilderness days (Hos. 2:16-20; Isa. 52:11 f.), and Isaiah of the 
r..urn of the old Davidic Jerusalem (Isa. 1:21-26). But what is general- 
ly known need not be repeated here. To be sure, many distinctions in 
detail should be made in this connection. One should distinguish be- 
tween the recapture of a primeval state, and the repetition of primeval 
events, whereby the Urzeit is at a stroke pushed into the beginning of 
Israel’s Heilsgeschichte (Passover, Wilderness period, David) ; and it 
should be asked whether, and for what reason, the second of these two 
ideas is the dominant one. And the relationship of the prophetic pre- 
dictions to this form of typological thinking ought to be generally in- 
vestigated. Is every Messianic prophecy a prophecy of the return of 
David, as it indeed seems to be in Isaiah 11:1, and certainly is in Jeremiah 
30:9 and Ezekiel 34:23 f.? Where, and since when, was there the im- 
pulse to a heightening in the relationship between type and antitype 
(compare Isa. 52:12, “not in anxious haste,” with Exod. 12:11)? The 
night visions of Zechariah (Zech. 1-6) exhibit a quite unique mixing of 
mythical-speculative, and historical-eschatological, typological thinking. 
Zechariah beheld in a single night, compactly yet fully, the final events of 
Heilsgeschichte, and it is thereby made clear that all eschatological bene- 
fits are already pre-existently present in heaven, although on earth no sign 
could yet be seen of God’s zeal for the completion of his purpose in his- 
tory (Zech. 1:11). 

Whether one must, with Bultmann, connect this sort of typological 
thinking first of all with the ancient Oriental theory of world-periods is, 
however, very questionable.* Is the linear way from type to antitype 
really to be designated as a cyclic occurrence? The components of every 
Old Testament witness, so inalienably historical in character, do not at 
all permit a consistently developed notion of a repetition. Indeed, one 
must see the basic ideas of typology less in the notion of “repetition” than 
in that of “correspondence.” In the one case, the earthly gains its legiti- 
matization through its correspondence with the heavenly; in the other, 
the relationship of correspondence is a temporal one: the primeval event 
is a type of the final event. 

3. The new thing in the New Testament is the application of this theo- 
logical thought-form to a book, to the canon of the Old Testament, al- 
though this theological-eschatological, analogical way of thinking itself 
is, as we have seen, prepared for in a far-reaching way by the Old Testa- 
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ment’s own selfunderstanding. It is, in our opinion, the merit of Gop- 
pelt’s book that it pointed out the prevalence and the variety of this 
typological way of thinking in the New Testament. The New Testament 
narrators, often expressly, but often tacitly, parallel Old Testament 
events, and they presuppose of the reader that he will know of this (as 
said, often hidden) relationship of correspondence, and will reflect upon 
it. This referring to the typical in the Old Testament goes far beyond the 
use of actual citations—just as one often soon finds himself at the limit 
to which he may go with the very notion of citations in this connection. 
(Is, “and he gave him to his mother,” Luke 7:15b, a citation from I 
Kings 17:23, or merely the place at which the narrator in his account 
moved especially close to the Old Testament model?) It is clear how 
this theological way of thinking accorded to the Old Testament proto- 
type no less than the character of a source for the portrayal of the final 
consummating event. In the Passion narrative, as is well known, Psalm 
22 is called upon, even to biographical details, as a source for the suf- 
fering of the eschatological Anointed One. On the other hand, the New 
Testament in manifold ways witnesses to the impulse toward a heighten- 
ing between type and antitype. Everyone knows that in it no impossible 
attempt is made to set forth the gospel at any price in Old Testament 
dress. Neither Matthew nor Paul was hindered by the typological way 
of thinking from expressing what had come to pass with Christ that was 
different and new. 

Allegory, on the other hand, falls strikingly into the background in the 
New Testament. Hermeneutically, a quite different evaluation is to be 
placed on allegory, for it is characterized by a much more rigid attach- 
ment to the text, indeed to the very letter of it, quite as much as it is by 
its unbridled freedom in matters of spiritual interpretation. Typology, 
on the contrary, shows itself to be astoundingly free of attachment to the 
word or the letter, yet bound to a much greater degree by the historical 
sense. Indeed, with its much stronger attachment to history, it is con- 
cerned with tying onto facts, not with spiritual truths. Allegory is a much 
more rationalistic phenomenon.’ 


5. L. Goppelt, Typos (Die typologishe Deutung des Alten Testaments im Neuen), 1939; 
further, C. T. Fritsch in Bibliotheca Sacra (A Theological Quarterly) 1947, pp. 87 ff. 

6. Goppelt, op. cit., p. 8. Cullmann, Christ and Time, pp. 131 ff 

7. Joh. Gerhard gives the following definitions: “Typus est, cum factum aliquod Vet. Test. 
ostenditur, praesignificasse seu adumbrasse aliquid gestrum vel gerendum in Nov. Test. Allegoria 
est, cum aliquid ex Vet. vel Nov. Test. exponitur sensu novo atque accomodatur ad spiritualem 
doctrinam s. vitae institutionem. Typus consistit in factorum collatione. Allegoria occupatur 
non tam in factis, quam in ipsis concionibus, e quibus doctrinam utilem et reconditam depromit.” 
Loci Theologici (Cotta) Tom. I, pag. 69, cited by A. T. Hartmann, Die enge Verbindung des 
Alten Testaments mit dem Neuen, 1831, p. 632. 
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Having thus stressed the great importance of the New Testament’s 
typological way of understanding things, the astounding fact must be 
pointed out on the other hand that the New Testament—as open as it 
was toward the Old—nevertheless fails almost entirely to provide any 
norm, any handy rule, for its interpretation. The New Testament thus 
stands as no milepost in the history of hermeneutics, unless it was that it 
saw in Christ the end of all methodical scribal learning. They who are 
“in Christ” have themselves already been drawn into this end-time, and 
they rely only on the Spirit of the Resurrected One, who interprets the 
Scripture for them with sovereign power.® 


4. Our present-day theological point of view concerning the Old Testa- 
ment still exhibits throughout the character imparted to it by the revolu- 
tion brought about by rationalism. Luther, through his return to the 
literal sense, inaugurated for those who came after him a new epoch in 
the typological interpretation of the Old Testament; and Calvin, with 
his far more methodical exegesis, created a whole tradition of typological 
interpretation of the Old Testament which, as is well known, reached a 
particularly high point with Cocceius (1603-69).? But this typologizing, 
practiced on a broad basis by those of the Lutheran and Reformed tradi- 
tions alike, came to a sudden end in rationalism, particularly through 
the work of Michaelis and Semler. From this point on, typology—with 
which, indeed, the church had even previously found itself no longer 
happy—was fully discredited. About 1755, to be sure, Michaelis wrote 
an Entwurf der typischen Gottesgelahrtheit; but this very book showed 
with especial clarity the change that had come about, for, while Joh. 
Gerhard had linked typology with facts, Michaelis is concerned with “the 
religious truths” symbolically enshrined in the Old Testament.’® Nothing 
is more characteristic of this degenerate sort of typology than the relin- 
quishment of the attempt to relate the types to the New Testament (that 
is, their limitation to the Old), already observable in Michaelis. The spiri- 
ual truth contained in this Old Testament symbolism was, without fur- 
ther ado, to be interpreted for itself. And Semler said of typology, “He 
who assumes no types... is deprived of nothing whatever; and even he 
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who is most fond of typology cannot, for all that, place it among the 
fundamentals of Christianity.”" 

It was at this time that Old Testament interpretation lost all connec- 
tion with the facts witnessed to in the New Testament, and this it has not 
won back until today. What was left was a connection with the teach- 
ings of the New Testament, with its religious ideas, with the “funda- 
mentals of Christianity.”’* What now comes into play in the interpretation 
of the Old Testament is another form of analogical thinking: that of 
historical method. Troeltsch has expressed it with great clarity: 


Historical method, once . . . applied to Biblical study, is a leaven that transforms 
everything, and finally shatters the whole framework of theological method as this 
has existed hiterto. 

Three essential points are in question here: habituation to historical criticism 
in principle, the significance of analogy, and the correlation that exists between all 
historical occurrences. ...The means whereby criticism is at all possible is the 
employment of analogy. The analogy of what takes place before our eyes... is 
the key to criticism. Delusions... the formation of myths, fraud, factions, which 
we see before our eyes, are the means of recognizing similar things in the traditions. 
Agreement with normal, customary, or at least repeatedly attested ways of occur- 
rence... , as we know them, is the mark of likelihood for occurrences which criti- 
cism can acknowledge as actually having happened. Observation of analogies 
between similar occurences of the past makes it possible to ascribe to them likeli- 
hood, and to explain what is unknown from what is not. This almightiness of 
analogy, however, includes in principle the similarity of all historical events, which 
is, to be sure, not likeness... , but presupposes in each instance a kernel of com- 
mon similarity by virtue of which even the differences can be sympathetically 
grasped.'3 


For our considerations, the statement about the significance and al- 
mighty power of analogy is important. It is superfluous to remark that 
it was through this method that the picture of Israel, its history and lit- 
erature, which we consider historically adequate, was first developed. 
It is superfluous, therefore, to rush to the defense of this historical meth- 
od. That this “almightiness of analogy” could not stop short of the inves- 
tigation of inner and spiritual concepts, thus of Israel’s religion, was only 
logical. There is, therefore, no cause for complaint that a more and more 
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methodical science of comparative religion arose, for in this area too that 
new analogical way of thinking has bestowed upon us insights with which 
we would never be willing to part. The thing became insidious only 
where there lay at the bottom of this comparative procedure a hidden 
theological pathos, where Israel’s religion was placed at “the peak of all 
ancient religions” and recognized as “the flower for shaping the absolute 
religion.”"* What is odd about such statements, and countless similar 
ones, is not the comparative method as such, which is everywhere em- 
ployed; what is odd is rather the change in the object with which the- 
ology is now occupied. In order to give an account to Christendom of its 
belief with regard to the content and significance of the Old Testament, 
theology now points to Israel’s religion. But that is right off to be ac- 
counted simply as a quite insidious reduction of the content of the Old 
Testament as it actually speaks to us. An entire dimension—the fulness 
of its witness to history—is excluded. Characteristic of this reduction is 
its seizing upon the spiritual, upon teachings, truths, conceptions of God, 
the world, man, sin, and the like. But it is nevertheless, as will be shown 
below, nothing more than a mere reduction. 


Now it is our opinion that, in this regard, in spite of numerous changes 
in the posing of questions, as well as in the results achieved in the area of 
Old Testament theology, nothing fundamental has been altered even 
today. L. Kohler says in the first sentence of his Theologie des Alten 
Testaments, in his precise way, “One can call a book a theology of the 
Old Testament if it offers a compilation, justified by its contents and 
rightly organized, of those ideas, thoughts and concepts of the Old Testa- 
ment which are, or are capable of being, theologically important.” 
Procksch, to be sure, gives the “world of history” considerable space in 
his large work but, aside from the fact that one can seriously question the 
theological relevance of the representation of history as Procksch gives it, 
he too devotes more space to his second part, which he entitles “the 
thought world,” than he does to this first part." But, we would ask, is 
the object of a theology of the Old Testament correctly fixed if we see 
our task as that of stressing “thoughts, ideas and concepts,” or in des- 
cribing a “thought world” of the Old Testament? We still stand here 
under the way of that notion of religion which stems from rationalism, 
and which ought to be submitted to a much sharper criticism than it has 
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been; and in such a reorientation the Old Testament is to the highest 
degree helpful to us. 


5. The Old Testament is a history book. It portrays a history brought 
to pass by God’s word, from Creation to the coming of the Son of Man. 
It may not be superfluous to remark that even the prophetic books are 
“history books,” insofar as they do not seek to transmit teachings, truths, 
or the like, but rather to portray eschatological events in advance. 


We see how the ancestors of Israel were called by the divine word, and 
how in obedience to further divine words they wandered thither and yon; 
we see the promise of great posterity come to fulfillment, and Israel be- 
come a people. Then we see this people wandering at God’s direction, 
and we see offices and institutions coming into being within it, founded 
by God’s word. In other words, we see this people continually driven, 
moved about, shaped, re-shaped, destroyed and resurrected through the 
divine word that ever and again came to it.” 

This is one thing. The other is that we see prophets who in ever more 
concentrated fashion predicted the consummation of history; and these 
predictions, again, are concerned with this same people of God, its in- 
stitutions and offices, only now in the last and final form in which God 
will establish them after apocalyptic judgment. This type of prophecy 
is for Christian theology naturally the principal link between Old Testa- 
ment and New, since the witness of the New Testament itself designates 
Christ’s appearance in the flesh as the fulfilment of the prophetic pre- 
dictions. But the question now has to do with the scope that we may 
accord to the concept of prophecy. Certainly one must begin with the 
prophetic predictions, that is, those prophetic utterances that are directed 
toward the future. But Christian belief also asks after the redemptive 
significance of the Old Testament’s witness to past history and present, 
that, after the significance of those passages that treat of the numerous 
facts of history already brought to pass by God’s published word. In- 
deed, it must ask after these things, for prophetic prediction is related to 
these witnesses to history in the most intimate way. Prophecy proceeds, 
in fact, precisely from the creative word of God, as the sole power that 
can bring about judgment and redemption; for its own part, it speaks 
ever and again of those very institutions and offices which God had to 
begin with founded within the framework of Israel’s history. It is there- 
fore merely the connecting link that binds together the witness to God, 


17. We speak here only of the understanding of her history which Israel herself set down as 
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and to his judgment and redemption (which, as said, had already broken 
into Israel’s history continually), and projects it into the eschatological, 
in that—constantly basing itself upon what God had already accom- 
plished—it speaks of God’s final work with relation to Israel. But since 
this is the case, can any fundamental theological distinction be made 
between prophetic prediction on the one hand, and witness to past his- 
tory on the other? This article, however, aims primarily at posing the 
question of the redemptive significance of the Old Testament witness to 
past history and present. 

6. We begin with a view of the matter which is certainly widely held 
today, and which Althaus, for instance, has formulated in a program- 
matic way: “The Old Testament has a pastoral significance for Chris- 
tendom in so far as it is the deposit of a history of faith, under God’s tute- 
lage, which moves away from the bonds of nationalism and particular- 
ism, on toward the gospel.’"® Now that is certainly an aspect of the 
matter, the correctness of which is not to be contested. The Old Testa- 
ment is indeed the picture book of a history of faith, and one of inex- 
haustible fulness. But if one asks what it finally and truly is, above all 
if one questions it regarding its own kerygmatic intention, the concept 
of a history of faith no longer suffices. 


The Old Testament historical work whose theological tendency we can 
most easily grasp is the Deuteronomistic history. If we question it— 
especially the two Books of Kings—as to its purpose, that is, as to what 
theological concern this exilic historical school had, the concept of a 
“history of faith” is at once excluded, while that of a cult—or temple- 
history is seen to be equally inappropriate. Rather, one sees that what is 
given here is a history of the creative word of God, that is, a course of 
history is described which is determined by a whole pattern of mutually 
corresponding prophetic promises and divine fulfilments. What interests 
these historians is the precise functioning in history of the word as pro- 
claimed by the prophets. In a positively classical manner the concept of 
Heilsgeschichte is here sketched as a course of history which is kept in 
motion, and guided to its God-ordained goal, by the constantly intruding 
divine word.” The older historicotheological delineations are to be dis- 
tinguished from the Deuteronomic only in that the theological-program- 
matic element is lacking in them, or at least is not explicitly evident. The 
great history of the “Succession to the Throne of David” (II Sam. 6—I 
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Kings 2) shows the first outworkings of Nathan’s prophecy (II Sam. 7).” 
And it is well known how Yahwist and Elohist trace a history that is set 
in motion by the promise to the Patriarchs, and guided onto the con- 
quest of the land. The word to Abraham in Gen. 12:3a (“I will bless 
those who bless you, and him who curses you I will curse”) is of great 
importance here, for it means to say: God’s judgment and redemption 
have now entered history; judgment and redemption are determined by 
the attitude adopted toward the historical fact of Israel. According to 
Deutero-Isaiah, too, the peoples confess, “God is with you only, and there 
is no other” (Isa. 45:14). So Israel understood the course of her own 
history; she saw it not as a history of faith, but rather she saw herself 
snatched up into a divine history in which she was continually led by 
God’s word from promise to fulfillment. 

Before we continue this line of thought, a critical remark must be 
made regarding the exegesis of historical texts of this sort. The very re- 
turn from an exegesis based on the history of religions to a theological 
exegesis has led us in our day into a new danger zone, for exegesis now 
feels itself under the necessity of drawing from the narrative some “mean- 
ing,’ some “ideology,” or whatever you wish to call it, that can be en- 
tered on the credit side of the ledger, theologically speaking. An excellent 
example of this sort of thing is the interpretation of the Genesis narratives 
by H. Frey (in many respects very useful). This is marked by a very 
lively theological interpretation of each and every detail; every single 
situation, every action or failure to act, every turning this way or that, 
is—with the aid of penetrating interspersed comments based on the 
psychology of religion—brought into play theologically. Yet, for all that, 
one has to ask whether the patriarchal narratives do not rather quickly 
set fixed limits to direct theological interpretation, in that the narrator 
as a rule refuses with a positively heroic firmness to give us any foothold 
for a spiritual interpretation, but rather confines himself to portraying 
the events in a dramatic way. The story of Hagar (Gen. 16), or that of 
Abram’s endangering the life of Sarai, ancestress of the people (Gen. 
12:10-20), or that of Jacob’s trickery (Gen. 27), and many others of the 
sort, seem like tightly closed mussels in their lack of any interpretation at 
all. To be sure, the entire Hexateuch, and especially the traditionary 
complex of the patriarchal narratives, is organized around quite definite 
theological themes; but these are anything but an adequate key for the 
interpretation of the intricate pattern of the stories and happenings in 
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detail. They do suffice to let us see the event as a divine event; but they 
do not remotely suffice for an understanding of the “How” and the 
“Why.” Did these narrators (with the exception of P) really mean to 
say anything essentially more than this: it happened then just so, for so 
Yahweh ordained it? That raises the question if we, with our hankering 
after interpretations that will establish some additional meaning, some 
truth over and above the facts given, do not overlook something quite 
essential, namely, the strongly cryptic character that these narratives to 
such a large degree have. What the Yahwist himself had in mind in these 
narratives is often impossible to determine. ‘To what degree was he con- 
scious, to what degree was Jacob conscious, of the significance of the 
events of Gen. 27? And what do we understand of the life of Isaac? We 
read only a few stories and then, later, the notice of his death—thus that 
he who had been laid by his father on God’s altar carried the secret of 
his life with him to the grave. Where can any interpretation find firm 
footing here? The intelligible factor, the contribution of the narrator to 
interpretation, is for the most part minimal. In order to interpret such 
deeply cryptic happenings, must one not go much farther, rather than 
looking for an interpretation from the Yahwist himself? The fact that he 
has clothed the narratives in a dress seemingly so untheological repre- 
sents, certainly, a far greater achievement than if he had charged them 
with the profoundest of reflections. And so we are threatened here with 
a new spiritualizing, not much better than that old “religious” spiri- 
tualizing which we think ourselves fortunate to have outgrown. Both of 
Israel’s late theologies, the Priestly Document and the Chronicler’s his- 
tory, could teach us a lesson here: the way in which they tap about the 
rock-hard shell of the tradition might cause us to ponder, and give us a 
new impression of how profoundly hidden the divine meaning of this 
history is. One likes to talk of ancient Israel’s encounter with God. But 
was the human partner in this encounter then really conscious of this, 
and in control of it? Is the gripping narrative of the Yahwist, in spite of 
the long history of tradition that lay between him and the event, much 
more than a preliminary sketch of God’s footprints in the early history 
of Israel? What did he know of the cultic theology of the Priestly Docu- 
ment, or of prophecy, or of the sufferings of Job? Who, then, in ancient 
Israel really encountered the God of Israel, the Father of Jesus Christ? 

7. We return now to the words, “only in you is God,” and to our re- 
jection of the concept, “history of faith” [that is, as a description of the 
content of the Old Testament].* Just what does this ’ak bak ’el w*en ‘od 
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(Isa. 45:14) embrace, in detail and in particular, if one would bring out 
its meaning? If one were to answer this question as many of our theolo- 
gies would, one would say: What was peculiarly Israel’s was its “idea of 
God,” or a peculiar form of relationship with God (“God and man’), 
or a peculiar form of religious and moral sensibility, or the like. In other 
words, we have defined this indwelling of God in Israel almost exclusively 
in terms of the intellectual and spiritual. But, though such formulations 
are not without support in the Old Testament, they nevertheless require 
decided supplementation. If one frees himself from the associations of 
this spiritual conception of religion, one sees that the Old Testament 
depicts the peculiar thing vouchsafed by Yahweh to the people Israel 
in quite another way. It lies in the marvel of the real indwelling and 
gracious presence of God (Exod. 29:42 ff.; I Kings 8:12 f.) ; it lies in 
the revelation of his righteous will, in the doxa of his redemptive dealings 
in history, in the promise and constant provision of all sorts of redemptive 
benefits, etc. It is, in our opinion, precisely of these latter things that Old 
Testament theology ought to say a great deal more than it has. In the 
patriarchal narrative of JE it is the promise of great posterity and pos- 
session of the land that runs through the whole like a cantus firmus (the 
“T will be your God,” Gen. 17:7, is introduced first in P). In Deutero- 
nomy the gifts promised to Israel are the land, and rest from all enemies 
round about (Deut. 12:9; 25:19). Further to be mentioned are gifts 
conditioned by special historical situations, such as the manna in 


the wilderness, protection in holy war and, finally, the eschatological 
prophecies: 


For behold, I create new heavens and a new earth; and the former things shall 
not be remembered or come to mind. But ‘they will’ be glad and rejoice forever 
in that which I create; for behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people 
a joy. I will rejoice in Jerusalem, and be glad in my people; no more shall be 
heard in it the sound of weeping and the cry of distress. No more shall there be 
in it an infant that lives but a few days, or an old man who does not fill out his 
days, for the child shall die a hundred years old, and the sinner a hundred years old 


shall be accursed. They shall build houses and inhabit them; they shall plant vine- 
yards and eat their fruit (Isa. 65: 17-21). 


The same thing is true of the benefits which the individual expects 
from Yahweh: Life (hayyim) and well-being (shalom). Nowhere do 
we encounter the material and this-worldly quality of the Old Testament 
redemptive benefits in so striking a way as in those accounts that concern 
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the purchase of land.” Into the circumstantial realism of such transac- 
tions no pious syllable intrudes; and yet everything is supported by an 
emotion that is sacral through and through. Here are the stable givens, 
about which the thought and the theological reflection of the earliest as 
well as the latest periods revolves. In the Old Testament’s view of the 
matter, it is for the sake of these things, that is, for their realization, that 
the Heilsgeschichte itself takes place. Naturally Israel had a religious 
“thought world” too, that is, a concern to comprehend these redemptive 
benefits, an effort to understand and appropriate them. And since suc- 
ceeding generations posed the problem of apprehension afresh, one can- 
not, for that reason, speak of that thought world as a static thing, but 
rather as something variable and changeable. Just how is it with all the 
various complexes of ideas relating to God, man, death, sin and forgive- 
ness? It cannot fail to strike one how much of this was given Israel only 
for a fixed term, only until it was once more shattered by perplexing up- 
heavals from the depths. But that is only to say that this thought world 
was always something secondary as over against what happened to Israel 
along the way, and as over against the redemptive benefits held out be- 
fore her. And to all of this there attaches the hermeneutical considera- 
tion that we can on the basis of the sources reconstruct a religion of Israel, 
and her world of piety, for the most part only indirectly, that is, by ab- 
stracting from the actual kerygmatic intention of the writings—which, 
as we have seen, are concerned with emphasizing the acts of God. 

8. If one wishes to be fair to the theological thought world of Israel, 
one must mention its constant reference to the real redemptive benefits. 
Israel did not, indeed, rest content with a single fixed understanding of 
these historical gifts. Rather, a continual process of reworking is to be 
observed, one that was never finished but ever led to new interpretations. 
The gift of manna was understood in the older tradition as a miracle of 
physical feeding, and the occurence has there the gravity of something 
once-for-all in redemptive history (Exod. 16:1-5, 13b-16a). The source 
P, on the contrary, sees in the transaction something typical, something 
that occurred ever and again as God’s people received his gifts (that each 
got his share, that none too much and none too little, that it could not be 
stored up Exod. 16:6-13a, 16b-26). Again, Israel attached to the figure 
of Samuel almost every office that was in any way adaptable to him: 
those of seer, of judge, of prophet and of Levite.” Again and yet again 
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she felt impelled to explain this phenomenon within Heilsgeschichte, as if 
what took place in Israel in and through Samuel could be satisfactorily 
subsumed under none of the offices that stood ready to hand. (Would not 
the Christian understand and approve of this searching and groping and 
pondering? But more of that later. ) 

There is yet another peculiarity having to do with the promised bene- 
fits themselves. It is not at all as if such promises only, so to speak, moved 
on before Israel, and remained till the end something to be hoped for. 
On the contrary, Israel told of manifold instances of divinely given ful- 
filment that had already been brought to pass in history. The most out- 
standing example of all is the fulfilment of the ancient promise of the 
land, concerning which the Book of Joshua asserts in a positively pedantic 
fashion that everything promised had been fulfilled, and that nothing was 
lacking (Jos. 21:43 ff.; 23:14). Yet this historical fulfilment notably 
did not diminish the actuality of the promise that had once been given; 
it did not fall before the law of history. Rather, the promise of land, in 
spite of its initial fulfilment, remained in force for Israel. In Josiah’s day, 
Israel is addressed by Deuteronomy as if she stood in every respect still 
prior to the fulfilment of the promise of land, as if “rest from all enemies 
round about” (Deut. 12:9; 25:19) had not yet been given. And Balaam 
depicts the blessings of Israel’s well-watered and fertile land so exuber- 
antly that one might suppose that he was not speaking of the niggardly 
Palestinian hill country at all, but positively of paradise: 


How fair are your tents, O Jacob, your encampments, O Israel! Like valleys 
that stretch afar, like gardens beside a river, like ‘oaks’ that the Lord has planted, 
like cedars beside the waters. Water flows from his buckets; his posterity has 
plentiful water (Num. 24:5-7). 


It was through the prophets that a division of God’s dealings with 
Israel into an initial and a final phase was then carried out. Thus Deu- 
tero-Isaiah prophesied of a second Exodus, which would take place to the 
accompaniment of yet more marvellous signs than did the first (Isa. 
52:11 f.). Hosea, too, set the first wilderness sojourn over against a final 
one: Yahweh would again lead Israel into the wilderness, where his 
people, once more having been made entirely dependent upon him, 
would then accept the life-giving benefits from his hands, not from the 
gods of fertility (Hos. 2: 16-20). From such passages as these, and many 
other similar ones, one sees that already within the Old Testament the 
dumb facts of history had become prophetic, and had come to be viewed 
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as prototypes to which a new and more complete redemptive act of God 
would correspond. Thus all is in motion. Things are never used up, but 
their very fulfilment gives rise, all unexpected, to the promise of yet 
greater things (for example, so the monarchy founded by God gives rise 
to the promise of the final Anointed One). Here nothing carries its 
ultimate meaning in itself, but is ever the earnest of yet greater wonders. 

In this connection still another characteristic peculiarity of the por- 
trayal of God’s dealings in history, and of the redemptive events, must 
be mentioned. The narrators are so captivated by the doxa of the event 
that once happened, they see and point out in the event the splendor of 
the divine gift in so exclusive a way, that they thereby manifestly misdraw 
the historical picture. There is, therefore, in the portrayal of the facts 
very frequently something that transcends what actually occurred. The 
narrator, or better—since it is something that for the most part took place 
on a far broader basis—the “tradition,” is so zealous for God that the 
event is straighway broadened into the typical. It is precisely sober exegesis 
that must come across things of this sort and make the effort to under- 
stand what has taken place. In the Book of Judges, the Judges are por- 
trayed as charismatic bearers of a theocratic office that embraced all of 
Israel—something that went far beyond their actual territorial sphere of 
influence. Yet the text itself lets it be seen quite clearly how much more 
limited, in time as well as space, their activity was. In the Book of 
Joshua the entry into the Promised Land under Joshua is so described 
as if Israel entered Canaan en bloc under unified leadership. That 
contradicts the older portrayal, according to which the conquest 
was achieved through individual action on the part of separate 
groups (Judges 1:1 ff.). In such cases interpretation must concern it- 
self, perhaps more than heretofore, with what is intended by that later 
portrayal. Clearly a credendum has here been projected into history. 
That is to say, the redemptive activity of God toward Israel has been 
portrayed as the unity that it was believed to be; a doxa is heaped on the 
event which reaches far beyond what actually occurred, for what is be- 
lieved in is placed on view as something already effectuated in history. 
Conversely, the statements of the psalms of lament far transcend any 
individual’s personal experience, to the point of drawing a paradigmatic 
picture of the misery of being utterly forsaken by God. To be sure, an 
exceeding of the facts aimed at pointing up some glorious act of God 
that has been made manifest, occurs more frequently in the Old Testa- 
ment. But, one way or the other, such statements tend markedly toward 
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the radical. If one asks what human motives were involved, a certain 
exuberance, or that natural impulse to magify or glorify historical events, 
may assuredly have played a part. But the exegete cannot pass over the 
fact that these statements are nevertheless now set forth with the claim 
to witness to a unique action of God in history. And for that reason one 
must, if one has taken careful cognizance of this entire phenomenon, 
speak quite precisely of an eschatological impulse in such portrayals, 
insofar as they introduce a definitive action of God as something already 
real in history. 

g. At this point the question automatically imposes itself: What part 
have I in the Old Testament as a Christian believer, and what part has 
the church, if it cannot be that I identify myself, at least partly (it was 
never a question of more than that!), with the religion of ancient Israel? 
If I yield myself to the Old Testament’s own kerygmatic intention, I 
must, as we have seen, ask what part I have in its witness to historical 
facts, and to the redemption benefits promised to Israel. But I belong to 
none of the twelve tribes, I do not offer sacrifice in Jerusalem, nor do I 
hope in terms of Isaiah 2:1-4 for the glorification of the Temple moun- 
tain. I am not even a proselyte, and so able to appropriate for myself 
the greathearted consolation of Trito-Isaiah (Isa. 56:1-8). In other 
words, I have not “come to a mountain that can be touched” (Heb. 
12:18). God’s gracious provisions, so lavishly on Israel, seem to pass me 
by, because I do not belong to the historical people Israel; and the Old 
Testament maintains its connection with this historical Israel to its very 
last word. Is it not possible that a great unease will once more make it- 
self felt in many of our congregations, instructed as they have been for so 
long, an unease from which this inadequate teaching of the religion of 
Israel has up till now protected them? 

The result of our reflections concerning the Old Testament’s various 
witnesses to past history and present (those that are directly prophetic 
have concerned us only peripherally) can, therefore, not be that we 
recognize in them a thought world that is “very nearly that of the New 
Testament.” Rather we see everywhere in this history brought to pass 
by God’s word, in acts of judgment and acts of redemption alike, the 
prefiguration of the Christ event of the New Testament. That is the only 
analogy—to return to the problem of analogy posed at the beginning— 
that offers itself for a theological interpretation of these texts. This 
renewed recognition of types in the Old Testament is no peddling of 
secret lore, no digging up of miracles, but is simply correspondent to the 
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belief that the same God who revealed himself in Christ has also left his 
footprints in the history of the Old Testament Covenant people—that we 
have to do with one divine discourse, here to the fathers through the 
prophets, there to us through Christ (Heb. 1:1). We must now, in a few 
words, define more precisely what this means: 

a) Typological interpretation will thus in a fundamental way leave 
the historical self-understanding of the Old Testament texts in question 
behind, and go beyond it. It sees in the Old Testament facts something 
in preparation, something sketching itself out, of which the Old Testa- 
ment witness is not itself aware, because it lies quite beyond its purview. 

b) Typological interpretation has to be with the entire Old Testa- 
ment; any restriction of it to a “high religion,” or any blocking out of 
the “priestly, cultic religion” is impossible. Wherever one of God’s deal- 
ings with his people, or with an individual, is witnessed to, the possibility 
exists of seeing in this a shadow of the New Testament revelation of 
Christ. The number of Old Testament types is unlimited. 

c) But typological interpretation has to do only with the witness to 
the divine event, not with such correspondences in historical, cultural or 
archeological details as the Old Testament and the New may have in 
common. It must hold itself to the kerygma that is intended, and not fix 
upon the narrative details with the aid of which the kerygma is set forth. 
It is precisely at this point that, as it is used in the church, it frequently 
runs wild and becomes an atomiatic peddling of miracles. Typological 
interpretation, both in Old Testament and New, does not fix upon histori- 
cal or biographical details, but confines itself to the credenda. Yet the 
reference of Old Testament statements to the New is not restricted to the 
person and life of Christ, but embraces the entire Christ event as this is 
witnessed to in the New Testament, including its ecclesiological aspect. 

d) Typological interpretation is aware of the difference between the 
redemptive benefits of the Old Testament and those of the New; it is 
aware of the way in which limitations upon salvation are removed in the 
New Covenant; above all, it is aware of the incompleteness of the Old 
Covenant, in which God had not yet implanted his precepts in the hearts 
and will of men (Jer. 31:31 ff.) ; it is aware both of the lack of complete 
obedience and the preponderance of the law in the Old Testament. But 
it sees in the time-conditioned benefits (land, rest, long life, and the like) 
foreshadowings of eternal salvation. It sees, too, in the manner in which 

God provides, in his mysterious leading, in the postponement of his gifts 
as well as in the marvel of his help, prefigurements of the grace and 
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providence extended to those who are in Christ. Even in details, both 
the Christian community and individual Christians see in the tempta- 
tions as well as in the consolations, that came to the Old Testament 
people of God, a prefigurement of their own existence in this world. 


e) But though typological interpretation transcends the self-under- 
standing of the Old Testament text, it is not on that account to be di- 
vorced in any fundamental way from the process of exegesis. Naturally, 
it cannot serve as a heuristic principle for the elucidation of particular 
philological and historical problems. Yet an equally earnest warning 
must be issued against a sharp separation of typological interpretation 
from the historico-critical exegetical process, as if the one began only 
when the other had finished its work. As a matter of fact, both processes 
—that is, both of these seemingly mutually exclusive forms of analogical 
thinking— interlock. We face the undeniable fact that so very often 
even the best “historical” exegesis is achieved from a theological point 
of view—that is to say in the final analysis from the side of the Christian 
faith. At what other place would Old Testament exegesis reckon with 
Paul’s word about the veil (II Cor. 3:7 ff.) ? At what point in its inter- 
pretive process does Christian interpretation think itself distinguishable 
from Jewish? 

f) Typological interpretation frees Old Testament exegesis from the 
compelling constraint always, in order to be theologically relevant, to 
bring into the discussion some meaning, some truth beyond that inherent 
in the event itself. But exegesis not infrequently has to do with texts that 
describe events but that give little or no interpretative comment. Exegesis 
must face up to this; and in the very fact that it makes it clear how this 
phenomenon, that the narrator has offered has offered only a bare event, 
is to be understood, it shows itself theologically significant. 


g) As regards the handling of this sort of typological interpretation in 
the case of individual texts, no pedagogical norm can or may be set up; 
it cannot be further regulated hermeneutically, but takes place in the 
freedom of the Holy Spirit.” 


h) Typological interpretation confronts today a much more compli- 
cated state of affairs, exegetically speaking, than formerly, and must for 
its part pass on to yet finer theological distinctions. Whether the term 
“typology” will be retained permanently for what has been outlined in 





23. Concerning the only standard that Calvin names in this connection, the “communis lex 
Dei,” cf. H. H. Wolf, Die Einheit des Bundes (Das Verhdltnis von Altem und Neuem Testament 
bei Calvin), 1942, pp. 123 f. 
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this article, whether the very word is perhaps too heavily burdened with 
wrong connotations, or has here been so far broadened beyond its es- 
tablished usage as to complicate rather than further the discussion, is an 
open question. It has been used here because it seemed the part of can- 
dor thus to establish a link with the old hermeneutical tradition, which 
ever and again shows itself to be more appropriate to the Old Testament 
witness than our theological spiritualizing. Should the term prove to be 
intolerable, it will then be equally incumbent on its opponents and on its 
friends to be prepared to give their precise reasons for this. 

One must therefore—at last to use the controversial word—really 
speak of a witness of the Old Testament to Christ, for our knowledge of 
Christ is incomplete without the witness of the Old Testament. Christ 
is given to us only through the double witness of the choir of those who 
await, and those who remember. There is an estimate of, and a verdict 
with regard to, the “truth contained in” the Old Testament that betrays 
from the outset a false understanding, for it proceeds from the assump- 
tion that Christ is given to us, and known by us, in the New Testament, 
and that one then needs only to define the worth of the Old Testament 
and its posture with regard to this Christ. But the Old Testament must 
first of all be heard in its witness to the creative word of God in history; 
and in these dealings of God in history, in his acts of judgment as well 
as in his acts of redemption, we may everywhere discern what is already 
a Christ event. 

The beginning of the road that might lead us out of the confusion and 
the weakness of our understanding of the Old Testament would appear 
to look something like this. 
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A PROMISING START FOR A NEW SERIES 


Psalmen, by Hans-Joacum™m Kraus (Biblischer Kommentar, Altes Testament, M. 
Noth, ed. [Neukirchener Verlag der Buchhandlung des Erziehungsvereins, 
Neukirchen. Kreis Moers] ) Ixxxviii + 994 pp. 


THE undertaking of this new commentary series was announced to the public 
some eight years ago (see Evangelische Theologie, July/Aug. 1952), since which 
time fascicles of the work on various of the Old Testament books have been steadily 
appearing. The present volume, however, is the first major one (save for Kraus’ 
commentary on Lamentations, already reviewed in these columns, the only one) 
to be brought to a conclusion. Its completion is, therefore, something of an event. 
The Biblischer Kommentar was proposed as something of a new departure in 
works of the kind, and a team of distinguished scholars was recruited for the 
carrying out of the proposal. It was not the aim of these scholars to produce 
another merely technical commentary of the sort with which we are familiar— 
works that too often, while providing a wealth of philological, historical and critical 
discussion, tend to leave the reader in the lurch where the theology of the book 
under discussion is concerned, and to provide little or no help in the practical use 
of that book in preaching and teaching. At the same time, it was not felt that the 
need would be satisfied by a further “popular” commentary designed for the use 
of the general public, essential though such works are. Rather, the aim was to pro- 
vide the pastor and student with a commentary that would bridge the gap between 
the technical and the practical, between the study and the pulpit. To this end, a 
commentary was planned that would begin with the criticism of the text, carry the 
user through all the steps in exegetical study necessary for the understanding of the 
text, and culminate with a discussion of the theological relevance of the passage 
leading to the proclamation of the word. The participating scholars, moreover, are 
men who are in general agreement regarding the hermeneutical principles that 
govern the use of the Old Testament in the church, and specifically that within the 
church “the Old Testament can only be read as a book that the church has re- 
ceived from the hand of Jesus Christ.” These aims and principles dictate the form 
of all the portions so far published, in the present volume no less than in others. 
In the present volume the comments on each psalm are divided into the follow- 
ing sections: 1) Literature. Here special literature bearing on the psalm in ques- 
tion, and not mentioned in the general bibliography, is given. 2) Text. Abundant 
textual notes aimed at establishing the best possible text, together with an inde- 
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pendent translation of the text thus reconstructed. 3) Form. A discussion of the 
structure and development of the psalm, its metre, literary form and the type of 
psalm to which it belongs (a fundamental point in all discussion of the psalms 
since Gunkel). 4) Place. The place of the psalm in the cult of Israel, so far as this 
can be known or inferred, the circle or life situation from which it stemmed, and 
its date (in broad terms of course: pre-Exilic, post-Exilic and the like). 5) Word. 
This is invariably the longest section of all, and provides a detailed verse by verse 
exegesis designed to bring out the meaning both in general and in particular. 6) 
Goal (Ziel) [Could not a better heading have been found?}]. Here there is a 
(usually brief) discussion of the place of the psalm in Christian theology, and some 
suggestion as to its contemporary relevance to the church. 

All this, it must be said, makes for a very long commentary—not the sort (and 
this is a positive merit) that one who cannot be bothered with rigorous study will 
want! It also (and this is less praiseworthy) involves the author in a certain 
amount of inevitable repetition; one who compares, for example, the discussion of 
Place (Ort) in the “Enthronement” Psalms (Psalms of Yahweh the King, to 
Kraus), or the treatment of Ziel in almost any group of psalms of the same class, 
will sense this. But perhaps this is unavoidable. And it does make for a very usable 
commentary: the reader will find what he needs to know about each psalm, and 
at that place. Moreover, it is a commentary that is relevant, a commentary that 
should do much to abet proper preaching from the Old Testament. One wishes 
we had something comparable in English. 

To review the treatment of individual psalms is impossible here. In the intro- 
ductory fascicle (88 pages), however, the author indicates his position on all major 
issues. Here one finds, among other things, valuable sections on the text, on poetic 
form and metre (after full discussion, and admitting the problems, Kraus adheres 
to the classical accentual system of Lay, Sievers and others as over against the 
alternating system now advocated by Mowinckel, Horst, etc.), a long section on 
the Gattungen with full description of the essential characteristics of each, a dis- 
cussion of the theology of the psalms and, finally, an exceedingly full listing of 
relevant literature (there may have been significant omissions, but this reviewer 
noticed none). 

As regards the text, Kraus announces himself as opposed to reckless emendation 
and essentially conservative—though not as much so as Weiser or Notscher, for 
example. LXX is to be accorded great respect, but is not in general to be pre- 
ferred to MT. Emendations metri causa are to be indulged in only with the great- 
est caution. As far as this reviewer could observe from working through a number 
of Psalms with Kraus’ work at his elbow, these relatively conservative principles 
are adhered to in practice; textual emendations seemed to average between one 
third and one half as many as those found ‘n BH?. Not to emend is not necessarily 
a virtue; but caution is certainly to be preferred over wilful cleverness in this area. 

As regards the dating of the Psalms, Kraus is in line with the conservative 
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tendency generally observable today. He allows no Maccabean psalms (actually 
one cannot any more), and suspects that the Psalter may have been closed not far 
from 300 B.C. Numerous psalms are pre-exilic (e.g. all the Royal Psalms, most 
of the Zionslieder, most of the psalms of individual lament, etc.), and some are 
even pre-monarchic (12th-11th cen.): e.g. Pss. 29; 68; 18. Even some of those 
psalms called by Kraus fahwe-Kénigs-Lieder (by Mowinckel and others, En- 
thronement Psalms) are now placed before the Exile (e.g. Ps. 93 and perhaps 99), 
though others are still regarded as dependent on Second Isaiah (see the authors, 
Die Kénigsherrschaft Gottes im AT, 1951). 

Kraus acknowledges, as all scholars must, his debt to Gunkel in the study of the 
Gattungen. But he is not without criticisms (e.g. long, mixed types are not nec- 
esarily late). Especially important is the way in which he takes issue with Mo- 
winckel regarding the so-called annual Enthronement Festival, and stresses in its 
stead (as in the book cited above; also Gottesdienst in Israel, 1954) a Royal Zion 
Festival in which Yahweh’s choice of Zion and the Davidic house was regularly 
reaffirmed. Readers will doubtless disagree with one another on this point (the 
reviewer feels that Kraus has made a very plausible case), but surely Kraus is 
correct when he insists that no single “allumfassender Kultakt”’ can be made the 
key to all psalm interpretation lest one-sidedness and distortion result. 

But we have space for no more. Suffice it to say that Kraus, however much 
readers may quarrel here or there, has given us a most valuable commentary, and 
one that all serious students who are able to use German will want to own. The 
Biblischer Kommentar is indeed off to a promising start. 

The reviewer was not looking for typographical errors, but nevertheless found 
afew. R. Tournay is thrice (pp. XXII, LXXXVI) spelled Tourney. On p. 
LXXXII f. a dislocation of references causes C. F. Kraft to be credited with ar- 
ticles in the Bertholet Festschrift and in VT, Suppl. I, actually written by T. H. 
Robinson. D. N. Freedman consistently has his name spelled D. W. Freedman 
(cf. pp. 141, LVIII); on p. 136 a further typographical slip even turns it into 
D. W. Freeedmann! These and other errors of the sort will doubtless be corrected 


in future reprintings. JouN Bricut 


PAUL FOR OUR DAY 


Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians (“The Layman’s Bible Commentary,” 
Vol. 22), by ArcutpaLp M. Hunter. John Knox Press, Richmond, 1959. 
144 pp. $2.00. 


“Ir we are to be faithful to Paul and the New Testament, some of us will have to 
think about Christ in bigger terms than we have been accustomed to do.” With 
this observation Professor Hunter concludes his explanation of Colossians 1: 15-20, 
and his commentary is packed with facts and incentives for doing this larger 
thinking, The stated purpose of the LAYMAN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY is to clarify the 
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situations and the language of the Bible (Revised Standard Version) that it may 
be more and more fully understood, and to do this briefly and non-technically so 
as to move the reader to take up the Bible for himself in response to God’s offer of 
life to all mankind. 

Outstanding examples of clarification in this volume are the explanations of 
the incipient Gnostic heresy at Colossae and of what Paul means when he equates 
Christ with the “divine Wisdom” of the Jewish theologians (cf. Prov. 8:22-31; 
I Cor. 1:24; Col. 1:15-20). “Today, of course, we find it difficult to use this cate- 
gory as Paul did, because it means nothing to our contemporaries. Our task is, 
using the highest categories and thought-forms familiar to us and our hearers, to 
give Christ a similarly unique place in the ways of God with men.” Colossians 
1:16 means that “Christ is not only God’s mediator in creation, but also the goal 
to which he is shaping his great purpose in creation.” That is to say “creation 
exists with Christ in view, that, in brief, the world was made for Christ” (p. 124). 

Time and again our author, anticipating the objection that what Paul is saying 
is outmoded in our scientific age, punctures our complacency by pointing out, in 
connection with such passages as Ephesians 6: 10-12 and Colossians 1:13, that 
the human situation of which Paul is speaking is our predicament too. “We hardly 
use this language nowadays; we talk rather of men in the grip of economic forces 
and at the mercy of inexorable scientific laws. Yet it is far from sure that Paul’s 
language stands for outmoded myth; men have begun again to talk of ‘the de- 
monic’ in our world, as they well might who have seen with their own eyes the 
depths of deviltry to which great nations can descend and the savage bestiality of 
men to their fellowmen” (p. 121); and “let us remember that some of our news- 
papers still think it good business to help their readers to cast their horoscopes by 
supplying them regularly with the necessary astral information” (p. 130). 

These are examples of the way in which Dr. Hunter hooks these first century 
letters into the life of the twentieth. His approach to the complicated literary and 
historical questions which condition the interpretation of these documents of the 
Christian faith is indicated by his statement that “it is generally better to follow 
tradition than to embrace an unproved speculation” (p. 113). He concludes that 
all of them were written by Paul, Galatians to the churches of South Galatia about 
A. D. 49 either from Antioch or on Paul’s way to Jerusalem; Colossians and Ephe- 
sians from imprisonment in Rome about A. D. 61-62, Ephesians being a circular 
letter to the Gentile churches in Asia; and Philippians (regarded as one letter) 
about A. D. 55 if written during an imprisonment in Ephesus, about 62 if from 
the Roman imprisonment. The question where Philippians was written “must be 
left open”; but “the worth of the letter for us today is not in the least affected by 
the answer which we give this question” (p. 81). But this statement needs 
qualification. 

While it is true that intrinsically the truth which Paul has set down in these 
letters remains the same whatever the commentator’s decisions on such disputed 
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questions, it is also true that our understanding of this truth, and hence its worth 
to us, is inevitably conditioned by our answers to these historical, textual and literary 
questions. Did Paul’s conception of Christ come to him virtually complete in a 
flash of revelation or was it a development concomitant with his growing experi- 
ence? The answer bears heavily on the interpreter’s task of helping people to take 
Christ as the goal to which God is shaping their lives. For example, did Paul 
under stress of the lengthening delay change his ideas with respect to the return of 
Christ and the end of the Age? C. H. Dodd has shown that we get a significantly 
different answer if Paul’s “imprisonment epistles” were written from Ephesus in 
A. D. 55 rather than from Rome in A. D. 61-62. (See his chapters on “The Mind 
of Paul” in his New Testament Studies, 1952, pp. 67-128). 

Dating Galatians in A. D. 49 is another illustration of the bearing of chronology 
on the interpreter’s conception of Paul’s theory and practice. The uncertainties of 
Luke’s chronology constitute formidable difficulties for the statement that Paul’s 
silence about the apostolic decree in Acts 15 is “the strong argument” for this date 
(p. 9). C. E. Faw in New Testament Abstracts, Vol. 5, No. 1 (Fall, 1960), pp. 
51-52, gives much stronger reasons for dating Galatians after Second Corin- 
thians I—g. 

Another questionable argument is that the early church had no one besides 
Paul who could have written Ephesians; and F. W. Beare has pointed out that the 
idea that Paul writing Ephesians as a circular letter would have left a blank space 
at 1:1 for the address is a conjecture that is not as well founded as it appears to be 
at first sight (Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 10, 1953, p. 602). In the five pages (43- 
47) allotted to the Introduction it would, of course, have been impossible for any 
one to give the full weight of the pros and cons of the tradition that Paul wrote 
Ephesians, and to discuss the bearing of the answer upon our conception of the 
development of New Testament theology. As it is, within the limits of the purpose 
and the space set for the volumes of this commentary, the writer given his readers 
the gist of the information necessary to understand these letters of the New Testa- 
ment. In connection with this commentary some may want to use Dr. Hunter’s 
excellent volume on Interpreting Paul’s Gospel. A page or two of bibliography 
would have been helpful, and it is to be hoped that each of the volumes still to be 
published—there will be 25 in all when the series is complete—can be provided 


with this additional aid for further study. Raymonp T. STaMM 


THE CHURCH—PRIMITIVE AND PRESENT 


Gemeinde und Gemeindeordnung im Neuen Testament, by EpuaRD SCHWEIZER 
(Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments No. 35). 
Zwingli Verlag, Zurich, 1959. 217 pp. 


In 1946, Dr. Eduard Schweizer, presently professor of New Testament exegesis at 
the University of Zurich, published a remarkable study on The Life of the Lord 
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in the Church and its Ministrations. The book under review has grown out of that 
study by modifying it to a very considerable extent, although the general outlook 
and the method have remained unaltered. The impressive list of authors, referred 
to in the new book, although confined mainly to the literature published after 
1946, bears most eloquent witness to the learned author’s industry. His main ob- 
jective is the interpretation of the polity of the primitive church. Over against 
purely sociological and historical investigations, Dr. Schweizer rightly insists that 
the ministries and the polity of the primitive church have their roots in the church’s 
interpretation of its spiritual nature. Accordingly the volume is divided into two 
parts, the former of which deals with the views of the nature of the church and its 
offices held successively by Jesus, the early church in Jerusalem and its environ- 
ment, Paul, John and—though very briefly—the Apostolic Fathers. The second 
part of the volume attempts to integrate the results of this historical survey in a 
theological picture of the basic views of the ministry and church life held in com- 
mon by all sections of the primitive church. 

Dr. Schweizer’s ultimate aim is to give to the contemporary church directions 
how to organize itself and how to act in order to be in the continuation of the New 
Testament church. He warns the reader, however, against interpreting the results 
of his investigation as a law that must be obeyed in every detail. He emphasizes 
the fact that the early Christians saw in their life of faith a gift of divine grace and 
thus they felt justified in applying the heavenly endowment in freedom to their his- 
torical situation. Emphasizing the awareness the New Testament writers had of 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, the author rejects not only the view that the 
polity and the ministry of the early church were but a modified Judaism, but also 
the suggestion that gnosticism played a decisive role in the self-interpretation and 
development of the primitive church. Dr. Schweizer holds that Jesus’ view is 
tinged throughout by his eschatological outlook. With all the emphasis in so- 
teriology placed upon the Parousia, the New Testament believer is seen as living 
in a preliminary stage. The message of Jesus is a divine call to believe in the re- 
demption to come. Accordingly the early Jewish-Christian church, represented by 
Matthew, the Pastorals and the first half of Acts, is characterized by its belief in 
grace alone and the emphasis laid upon the kind of conduct taught by Jesus. 
Though using the Old Testament that church has broken with Judaism, and, at 
least according to Luke, considers itself the new third race (tertium genus). In 
agreement with Bultmann and his school, the author holds that eschatology has 
been transmuted by Luke into a purely historical view of God’s work in the church 
thus preparing the way for the later institutionalizing of the church. The Pastorals 
would on the whole agree with that view, yet would stress pure doctrine. The 
ministry of the church would therefore be preoccupied with the preservation of the 
tradition and the established order. 

Over against this “pragmatic” view, Paul would interpret the church in supra- 
natural terms as the body of the risen Christ who is present through his Spirit. The 
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order of the church depends entirely on the actual operation of the charismata, 
and everything is open and fluid. The main characteristic of the ministry is the 
willingness to suffer for the Lord. With its world-wide function the church is com- 
pletely cut loose from its Jewish moorings since it is the true Israel. The center of 
its life is found in its worship, which symbolizes its path as leading from the Cross 
to the Parousia. A third type of church can be discerned in the Johannine writings. 
Whereas the Pauline view is characterized by its eschatological outlook, everything 
decisive for the salvation of man has already happened according to John. The only 
task of the church consists in making visible Christ’s life as experienced by the be- 
lievers in their hearts. Hence the church plays but a subordinate role. Christ 
alone is real, and for that reason, no room is left for a ministry. The believer is to 
live out Christ’s life in himself. In turn, while essentially differing from the world, 
the church has no task in and for the world, because the world never changes. 
Over against these various types found peacefully co-existing in the New Testa- 
ment, Dr. Schweizer points out in a brief survey of the Apostolic Fathers, how 
gradually trust in the free grace of the gospel gives way to legalism (Didache, I 
Clement) or to a stress placed upon man’s spirituality (Ignatius). 

In the second half of his study, Dr. Schweizer enumerates what he considers 
the common elements of church polity and the ministry in the New Testament. 
The church’s ministry is one of service and it demands on the part of the people 
concerned the willingness to be obedient to the Lord and to be humbled for his 
sake. Paul in particular will state that the ministry is real only inasmuch as a man 
acts according to Christ’s intention; it is not an office having its independent 
authority and dignity in itself. Similarly, ekklesia designates originally the event 
of being brought together by God rather than an institution, and hence the only 
authority the believers know of, is that of God, Christ, or the Spirit. While his- 
torically an outgrowth of Judaism, the primitive church felt therefore free to 
create its own offices, Historical parallels tell little about the specific character of 
the ministerial offices in the early church. Similarly it would be methodically 
wrong to look for an historical continuity between the apostolic church and that of 
the second century. It is the permanent activity of the Holy Spirit which through 
a diversity of offices and constant changes has preserved the identity of the church 
in history. 

This brief survey will suffice to give the reader an idea of the radically new 
approach made by Dr. Schweizer. He repudiates the traditional method which 
starting from the institutionalized character, which the church undoubtedly has 
by the end of the second century, looks for traces or antecedents of these institu- 
tional features in the New Testament. The author shares the view of the Reformers 
according to which a broad cleavage separated these two stages of the church. Yet 
he is, nevertheless, unwilling to adopt Sohm’s view of the primitive church. In his 
opinion Sohm was a romanticist who substituted emotional enthusiasm for the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. 
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We can fully agree with the Swiss professor when he contends that any historical 
study of the beginnings of Christianity is bound to arrive at wrong conclusions if 
we identify modern secular ideas with the spiritual outlook of the New Testament 
writers, One can only ask the question, whether the particular theological outlook 
which guides Schweizer’s study is sufficiently broad to cover the whole material 
found in the New Testament. To this reviewer, there is a danger in that recent 
treatment of New Testament theology which like that of Dr. Schweizer’s evinces 
the influence of the early Barth. Scholars will emphasize so onesidedly the activity 
of God in the redemption of man that the ontological pattern implied in the events 
is completely ignored. It is certainly important that over against former static 
views of church life and church order we should realize the ongoing activity of the 
Holy Spirit. However, his work as described in the New Testament, is not a mere 
experience of an irresistible pressure by which people are urged to do something 
for God. Rather it is up to the people concerned to relate that urge to the revealed 
purpose of God, that is to say, to the phase of holy history in which they live. Thus 
alone it is possible to decide whether or not the satisfaction of a need, for example, 
the care for the widows of the Hellenists (Acts 6: 1-6) is a legitimate obligation 
of the congregation of Jerusalem. On the same basis, and on it alone, is it possible 
for Paul to differentiate between those charismata which are essential for the up- 
building of the congregation and those which are of a limited usefulness only (I 
Cor. 14:13-19). Likewise the gospel, as Jesus proclaims it, is not an abstract 
divine message but rather Jesus is aware of his bringing it as the divinely appointed 
Messiah to God’s chosen people. Hence Matthew is anxious to point out that 
recognition of this relationship on the part of Peter (Mat. 16:18) is indicative of 
God’s will to make his work known to his people. By selecting the Twelve, Jesus 
shows that he identifies himself with the divine purpose concerning Israel, and 
thus the function of the Twelve is hardly confined merely to symbolizing the mis- 
sion of Jesus. Even if the concluding section of Matthew should imply that the 
Twelve had not fully realized their divine commission until after the death and 
resurrection of Jesus, they would have interpreted it, nevertheless, in terms of 
their privileged relationship with Jesus, as a service to be rendered to their people. 

Even if Munck should go too far in holding that the disciples believed that the 
conversion of Israel was the prerequisite of that of the Gentiles, the relationship of 
Jews and Gentiles in the fellowship of the church was an essential issue in the 
primitive church’s understanding of itself. The idea of the lordship of Christ is 
certainly a constitutive feature of Paul’s idea of the church, but apart from the 
belief in Jesus’ historical mission it would have led to a mere co-existence of the 
two churches rather than to the one church out of Jews and Gentiles. Thus the 
idea of an articulate fellowship through which the Messianic work of Jesus is to 
be continued, is implied in the Lord’s earthly ministry, It is to be granted to Dr. 
Schweizer that the church was conceived of in functional terms rather than as an 
institution. Thus various types of organized church life could develop in the first 
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decades, and not only is none of them the only normative one, but the possibility 
of new types not realized in the early years cannot be denied a priori. 

Finally, since in the church the Lord continues his redemptive work in heavenly 
power yet through earthly agents, one wonders whether there ever was a church 
which did not interpret its destination in terms of a conflict with this world. While 
there certainly is a difference between the Pauline outlook which is horizontal and 
eschatological, on the one hand, and the Johannine one, which is vertical and 
“mystical,” John is no less concerned with the impact the church will have upon 
the world than is the Apostle of the Gentiles. The role played by the Devil is far 
too conspicuous in John’s Gospel to interpret his view of the believer’s life as con- 
sisting in a purely contemplative faith only. The fact that in the Fourth Gospel the 
term ekklesia is not used should not be interpreted as meaning that for the author 
no church existed, since there are enough passages which point to a discernible 
fellowship of the believers. Rather the lack of direct reference is best understood, 
when that Gospel is considered as a spiritual commentary on the earthly ministry 
of Jesus. 

Finally the ministry of the church is certainly rooted in the role of Jesus. However, 
this fact implies that by proclaiming himself as Lord and Master of the disciples 
(Matt. 23:8), Jesus indicates that his ministry carries with it an hierarchical and 
divinely appointed order of his followers. Paul gives expression to that same fact 
by considering his apostleship a divine commission which is indispensable for the 
spread of the gospel (Rom. 1:2). While nobody is excluded from the service of 
the church, its very objective, which is to bring all people to salvation, implies 
that from the very beginning a distinction is made between representative servants 
of the gospel on the one hand, and occasional ones on the other. 


Orto A, PIPER 


REVELATION AND RESPONSE 


Biblical Faith and Social Ethics, by E. CLinton GarpNer. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1960. 375 pp., index. 


SANITY, sensitivity, clarity, catholicity, a sense of proportion—these are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of Clinton Gardner’s discussion of Biblical Faith And Social 
Ethics. If any one thinks that this is the faint praise that damns, then that can be 
only because he is still caught up in contemporary fashions of extremism and of 
tension. There are books in Christian ethics that give us the biblical foundation 
but never get up to the main structure; or that sound off with a voice from heaven, 
but never get down to earth; or that are so anxious to “speak to our condition” 
that they never go far enough outside that condition to be able to say anything 
significant to it. What is satisfying in Gardner’s work is that he gives equal and 
adequate weight to the biblical, the theological, and the ethical. 
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After some introductory remarks about the field of ethics, there is a considera- 
tion of the Old Testament background, a discussion of Jesus and the Kingdom of 
God, and an analysis of Christian ethics in Paul. The next main division of the 
book gives us the guiding principles of Christian ethics as they derive from radical 
monotheism, from a doctrine of man, and from a view of moral endeavor as re- 
sponsive love to God. The final part of the book deals with such issues as sex and 
marriage, love and justice, the economic order, the political order, and race rela- 
tions. All of this adds up to a most useful text for courses in college, or in seminary, 
or for adult discussion groups. 

Gardner’s treatment of the nature of man follows the main categories he has 
established for the nature of God as Creator, as Judge, and as Redeemer. So he 
considers man as created, as sinner, and as redeemed. This is more of a traditional 
approach than the contemporary one which splits man up into a multiplicity of 
dialectical tensions: mortal-immortal, temporal-eternal, free-bound, good-evil. 
However, there is freshness in the formulation of the meaning of sin: 1) sin isa 
free act of the will; 2) man by himself is no longer free not to sin; 3) the whole 
self is in bondage and the community itself is corrupted by sin; 4) the origin of sin 
is ultimately a mystery. On the other hand, I wonder if Gardner’s rendering of the 
doctrine of man as a child of God is done with sufficient boldness and imagination 
to make evident its relevance to Christian ethics. 

It is curious that, in dealing with the nature of love, Gardner does present it in 
its threefold aspect as response to the Creator, response to the Judge, and response 
to the Redeemer. But when he tangles with the business of eros, philia, and agape, 
it does not occur to him to extricate himself meaningfully from that logomachy by 
presenting man’s love itself as creative and evocative, as judging, and as redeeming. 
Yet he does stand against a certain fashion in psychotherapy in that he denies that 
there is any commandment for man to love himself. He insists that there is no 
third commandment implicit in the two chief ones. 

In the judgment of this critic the section on the economic order is at least ade- 
quate. Gardner rejects both asceticism and materialism in his view of possessions, 
but he holds to an historic idealism which treats the economic function as sub- 
ordinate and ancillary to “higher” spiritual and cultural values. This leaves us with 
the old dualism. Nor shall we ever get out of it until we come to see that, in pro- 
ducing economic goods and services, man participates in his heritage as a creative 
child of God as surely as when he is engaged in producing intellectual or aesthetic 
goods and services. Also while Gardner has a helpful discussion of the merits of 
private property, he says nothing about corporate property or about public prop- 
erty; and that pretty well slights the better part of property that there is today 
even under “democratic capitalism.” 

The discussions of politics and of race are as comprehensive as space allows. 
They also have an incisive quality which makes us grasp the urgency of the prob- 
lems involved. For instance there is a very sharp statement, in eight propositions, 
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of “Reasons Why Protestants Fail to Exercise Political Responsibility.” This is a 
wonderful mixture of empiricism and of admonition. And I hope that every 
Protestant who reads it first succumbs to it before waking up to the fact that non- 
Protestants are just as guilty of all eight faults. But those who pretend to be a 
politically chosen people have graver responsibilities in government. 

Most exhilarating to this critic is Gardner’s discussion of ““The Role of Law and 
Moral Principles in Christian Ethics.” This is taken care of in fourteen pages in 
the middle of the book. The author has previously made it clear that he is opposed 
to legalism and that he believes in the freedom of the Spirit. But since he is op- 
posed also to caprice and to relativism, he rejects the contextualist and koinonia 
ethics of Lehmann, Rasmussen, and Gustafson. In these writers he finds a ten- 
dency to an “excessive individualism” which ignores the need of all men, including 
Christians, “for the guidance which is provided by moral laws and rational ethical 
principles.” They may be good at provoking a “disposition of responsible concern 
for the neighbor,” but forget that this concern has to be made articulate through 
“general patterns for dealing with particular kinds of historical and cultural situa- 
tions.” In conclusion they make “the dichotomy between love and law too sharp.” 

Other persons will find that their preferences and their prejudices with regard 
to this book are expressed with different emphases. But all persons will have to 
agree that Biblical Faith And Social Ethics is a solid piece of scholarship, covers 
the ground well, makes good reading, provokes serious thought, and may even 
effect some conversions to Christian conduct. 


Rosert E, Fircu 


BIBLE STUDY FOR THE SAKE OF FAITH 


God’s Unfolding Purpose: A Guide to the Study of the Bible, by SUZANNE DE 
Dietricu. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1960. 287 pp. $4.50. Trans. 
by Robert McAfee Brown from the French, Le Dessein de Dieu. 


RECENTLY revived interest in study of the Bible, concern to hear what God is 
saying to us in it, and a desire to apply its message to our situation make any 
significant contribution to these ends most welcome. Mlle. de Dietrich’s volume 
is such a contribution. It is a book that grew out of a considerable experience in 
leading Bible study groups. It was first published in French in 1943, and it has 
been in wide use in Europe. It has only now become available in English through 
Professor Brown’s excellent translation of the sixth edition. It can be predicted 
with considerable assurance that a useful career awaits the book among English 
readers, for it has much to commend it to all who are seriously seeking a deeper 
understanding of the Bible. 

As the translator points out, it is possible, and profitable, to read the book con- 
tinuously and rapidly, for to do so will be to get a comprehensive view of the total 
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content of the Scriptures, and to see again what constitutes their unity and pur- 
pose. Mlle. de Dietrich displays a remarkable sense of what is vital, and states it 
with the greatest clarity. But the more profitable use of the book is to follow the 
suggestion of the subtitle. In both form and content it is admirably suited to serve as 
a guide for serious study, either by a group or by one pursuing the course for 
himself. The author recognizes that, although there may be a desire to understand 
the Bible, the student may be at a loss where to begin. It is therefore her purpose 
to “mark out a trail” by which this unknown territory may be explored. 

Mille. de Dietrich thinks of the entire biblical history as lying between two 
visions, the loss of Paradise at the beginning and the City of God at the close. The 
former is a vision of what might have been had man not fallen from his high 
estate. The latter is the vision of what will be when the redemptive work of God 
is complete. “God’s Unfolding Purpose,” therefore, is his “will to save mankind 
and the world” (p. 17). “From Genesis to Revelation, nothing else matters but 
[the] struggle between light and darkness” (p. 24). God’s purpose as thus defined 
is the clue to the exploration of the Scriptures. 

The two visions mentioned above are the prologue and epilogue both of the 
human drama and of the contents of the book. The Prologue, entitled ‘““The Be- 
ginning of Time,” includes the first eleven chapters of Genesis, In the author’s 
view, “The story of mankind, which culminates in the cross and is completed by 
the renewal of all things in Christ, is sketched out for us in these opening eleven 
chapters. They are therefore basic for an understanding of the Bible as a whole” 
(p. 29). The Epilogue, entitled “New Heavens and a New Earth,” is a two-page 
discussion of the final vision in the Revelation. 

All the long history between these two visions is dealt with in three major di- 
visions. Part One is “The Unfolding of Time: The Period from Abraham to 
Jesus Christ.” No attempt is made to deal with the entire story of the career of 
God’s People, yet as a matter of fact a substantial portion of the Old Testament 
is included under the five chapters in Part One, each describing one of the main 
events in the history—The Promise, The Covenant at Sinai, The Promised Land, 
The Exile, and the Remnant of Israel. The work and the message of the prophets, 
for example, are regarded as pertaining to the Exile, since the prophets preached 
both the judgment and the restoration which came through the judgment. The 
chapter on the Remnant is partly devoted to the period after the Old Testament, 
carrying the story to the close of the time between the Testaments, 

Part Two is called, “The Fullness of Time, or the Incarnation.” The Gospels, 
with their emphasis on the King and the Kingdom, show the redemptive purpose 
foreshadowed in the events of previous centuries as reaching its goal in the coming 
of Christ, so that he is the one who gives unity to the history. Mlle. de Dietrich 
quotes Luke 24:25-27, 44-49, and comments, “These two passages are tremen- 
dously important. They emphasize the indissoluble unity of the Biblical revelation. 
... These passages lay the foundation for a Christological interpretation of the 
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Old Testament. They enable us to assert that Moses and the prophets and the 
psalms, and indeed all the Scriptures, speak of Jesus and proclaim his coming” 
(p. 196). 

Part Three is called, “The Last Times, or, The Time of the Church.” It, of 
course, carries the study of God’s purpose through the Acts, the Epistles, and the 
Revelation, or, The Birth of the Church, The Mystery of the Church, and the 
End of Time, as the three chapters are called. 


It was indicated at the beginning that this book is valuable as a guide for study. 
This is true, not only because of the content, but also because of the form in which 
the material is presented. Each of the three parts is introduced by a brief sum- 
mary. Each chapter also has a summary in the form of an outline of its argument. 
Scripture references are freely inserted at every point. The author intended to 
furnish “a guide to the study of the Bible,” and it is when it is so used that the 
real value of the book will be found. 


Mlle. de Dietrich herself says that, “Scripture has a hidden meaning that is 
accessible only to faith” (p. 196). Her book is itself an excellent illustration of 
what she means by such a remark. It reflects prolonged meditation on the meaning 
of the biblical message, and real insight into its unity and relevance. In com- 
menting on the prophet’s task, she remarks: ‘The man of God often speaks out of 
season... . The prophet smells death in the air at just the place where others are 
dazzled by the brilliance of a civilization at the heights of its glory. And on the 
other hand, just when life seems buried and condemned, he perceives the secret 
work of God and receives the promise that resurrection lies ahead” (p. 112). 
Similar insights are to be found in the discussion of the law, and of the Cross, and 
of the spirit of Pharisaism. 


Scholarship is joined with a real spirit of devotion in this book. The author is 
aware of recent findings in the biblical field, as may be seen by reference to the 
notes placed at the end. But at the same time there is warmth in her writing to- 
gether with deep appreciation for the biblical message. She looks upon the history 
as “salvation-history.” She would not underestimate the problems with which 
scholars wrestle, but feels that even when these have been dealt with the secret of 
the Bible still has to be found by going to the Bible itself. After all it is the Scrip- 
tures in their final form which have been declared to be the church’s rule of faith. 
Therefore it is for faith to read them that God’s word to man may be heard. And 
not only to read, but to obey. “The Bible is the crossroads where God encounters 
us in Jesus Christ and confronts each of us with the necessity of an ultimate choice 
—am I for him or against him?” (p. 24). God’s Unfolding Purpose is to bring us 
not only to the place of knowledge, but ultimately to the place of decision. 


Pau. F. BARACKMAN 








Shorter Book Reviews and Notices 





The Epistles of Paul to the Colossians 
and to Philemon (Tyndale Bible 
Commentaries, N. T. vol. 12), by 
HersBertT M. Carson. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 
Rapids, 1960. 112 pp. $2.00. 


Tuis “concise, workable tool for lay- 
men, teachers and ministers” aims “to 
promote a truly biblical theology.” It 
bears an obvious concern for scholarly, 
sound exposition. Far from contenting 
himself with elucidation of Paul’s 
thought, the author is eager to under- 
gird the reader’s faith and life. In fact, 
doctrinal interests and pastoral admoni- 
tions not infrequently distract Mr. Car- 
son from his duty to make clear just 
what Paul was communicating to his 
audience. The verse by verse (even 
word by word) interpretation easily 
lends itself to breaking the scripture in- 
to small footnotes to be applied at the 
commentator’s discretion to (orthodox) 
doctrine and Christian character. The 
“truly biblical theology” promoted here 
appears to be using the Scripture rather 
than subjecting itself to Scripture. 

Justification of deviations from the 
Authorized (King James) text, the 
sprinkling of transliterated Greek and 
Hebrew words, and oblique syntactic 
observations are on the whole “unduly 
technical or unhelpfully brief” for this 
series’ chosen audience. 

The commentary, which began as a 
series of sermons, is largely directed in 


its course by older works; the standard 
problems receive the traditional con- 
servative solutions. Until late in the 
Colossians commentary, Ephesians is 
rarely cited and the introduction avoids 
the problem of Ephesians altogether. 
Much attention given to vocabulary 
might have been used to explain a num- 
ber of important ancient concepts for- 
eign to the modern mind, e.g. the fre- 
quent reference to “spiritual powers,” 
the significance of apostolic suffering, 
the relation of evangelical word to in- 
carnate word. 

Many will benefit from this volume’s 
application of the text to Christian 
teaching and its pastoral exposition for 
Christian living, but it falls short as a 
commentary. 

CLINTON Morrison 





Jahwes Eigentumsvolk, by HANS WILD- 
BERGER. Zwingli Verlag, Zuerich, 
1960. 126 pp. DM. 19.50. 


Tue author attempts a form-critical 
analysis of Exodus 19:3b-8, and dis- 
covers traces of a cultic festival which 
he entitles “the election proclamation.” 
The central content of the festival is 
given in verses 5b-6: Israel is a special 
possession, a sphere of Yahweh’s king- 
ship, a holy nation. Wildberger finds 
in verse 4 a recapitulation of redemp- 
tive history (von Rad’s credo), but he 
insists that this recitation points to the 
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election proclamation and must not be 
taken by itself. 

He turns next to the problem of de- 
termining the context of this festival 
within the life of Israel. He concludes 
that originally the feast of unleavened 
bread was the bearer of the tradition. 
This fact has been observed in later 
times by the amalgamation with the 
passover, By building upon the previ- 
ous work of H. J. Kraus, Wildberger 
places the festival at Gilgal. He believes 
that the festival took place after a re- 
enactment of the crossing of the Jordan. 


Wildberger agrees with von Rad that 
the election and covenant traditions 
were originally separated, but he sees a 
fusion of the two at least by the time of 
the Yahwist. This he attributes to the 
literary activity of an unknown author. 
Finally, he deals at some length with 
the theology of the election traditions. 

This is a significant monograph with 
which the Old Testament specialist will 
have to reckon in the future. It is a 
good example of the modern form- criti- 
cal analysis which has proved so fruitful 
in Germany. The author is to be con- 
gratulated for his bold study of a very 
complex passage. Still this reviewer is 
not convinced that the central thesis of 
the book has been demonstrated. The 
author needs verses 7-8 to complete the 
pattern of his cultic ceremony, but his 
analysis of the unit is dubious. These 
verses, along with 3a, rather seem to 
constitute the framework of 3b-6. Sec- 
ondly, Wildberger has not successfully 
explained the presence of a typical Deu- 
teronomic paranese within this early 
festival (cf. p. 18, 35ff.). Thirdly, the 
need to eliminate the covenant in verse 5 
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does not add confidence to his recon- 
struction. 

In spite of these reservations, the 
book can be heartily recommended as a 
thorough and exciting piece of research. 


BREVARD S, CHILDS 





Isaiah 1-39, by J. YEOMAN MUCKLE. 
The Epworth Preacher’s Commen- 
taries. The Epworth Press, London, 
1960, xii + 136 pp. $2.75. 


Isaiah 40-66, by S. Ciive THEXTON. 
The Epworth Preacher’s Commen- 
taries. The Epworth Press, London, 
1959. xiv + 160 pp. $2.75. 


Wuy a new series of commentaries? 
The market already seems full, and yet 
the Epworth Press has come out with 
their set. Not oblivious to the state of 
the market, the Press believes that up 
to now the preacher’s needs, as distinct 
from those of the student, have not been 
fully satisfied, “especially at a reason- 
ably low price.” With a distinguished 
panel of editors and commentators the 
publishers present these small volumes 
in an attractive format. The pattern of 
the books is to give paragraph-by-para- 
graph summaries of the text, concise 
exegetical comments, and exposition. 
But they are brief, and every preacher 
knows the bleak experience of sitting 
before a knotty text in his study, only 
to find that his trusty “Concise Com- 
mentary” is discreetly silent about the 
troublesome passage. 

Homiletics is handsomely wedded to 
scholarship in both, and the illustra- 
tion-hungry preacher is offered a feast 
of allusions to literature, hymns, and 
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quotable scholarly comments. The books 
are written in a modern, if British, 
idiom—“‘Stick at it, Fred” is the sug- 
gested paraphrase of 41:6—, and every 
effort is made to use up-to-date tools, 
like the Dead Sea Scrolls. The attitude 
to exegesis reflects middle of the road 
criticism. One can thus expect the 
commentaries not to shrink from deny- 
ing this or that passage to Isaiah and to 
acknowledge openly and unreservedly 
the generally held views on the author- 
ship of Isaiah 40 to 55 and 56 to 66. 
Even more noteworthy than this well- 
nigh commonplace approach, though, 
is the commentators’ reluctance com- 
pletely to Christianize the Old Testa- 
ment. Mr. Muckle, for example, some- 
what cautiously takes the church to task 
over its un-Isaianic usage of 7:14. He 
allows that, in the light of the gospel 
understanding of this vexing verse, “the 
Christian preacher may legitimately use 
this passage as a symbol of our Lord’s 
advent,” but he rightly warns us of the 
difficulties of so divorcing the passage 
from Isaiah’s own time that it becomes 
maeningless to Ahaz and Isaiah them- 
selves. In another difficult place, Mr. 
Thexton sees the Servant of the Songs 
as a “typical” rather than a specific 
figure. One would wish for a fuller 
treatment of those rival views, which 
Mr. Thexton admits can contribute to 
a deeper understanding of the prophet’s 
puzzling Songs. 

This reviewer regrets the absence of 
any reference to the “Lucifer-Fallen 
Angel” legend in the comments on 
14:12, in view of the wide influence it 
has exercised on art, literature, and our 
popular religion. Is there no homiletical 


value in this story? At least Milton 
thought so. And we would have been 
better served if we had been told more 
about Molech in 57:9 than the mis- 
leading description “the proper name 
of a deity” (the improper name, per- 
haps, since Molech is the deliberate 
concealment of the god’s real name by 
the common Jewish device of spelling 
abhorrent names with the vowels of the 
Hebrew word for “shame”). The gen- 
eral use of the Revised Version, though 
one well knows the British predilection 
for its now antique renderings, lends a 
surprisingly old-fashioned air to some 
of the comments. The occasional use of 
the Revised Standard Version seems 
only to reinforce the almost archaic 
sound of the older version. 

On the whole, these commentaries 
are sound, well-balanced, and should 
prove useful. But since our loyalties to 
commentaries show most of us to be 
creatures of habit, one can wonder 
whether or not the Epworth Preacher’s 
Commentaries can break those habits. 
They deserve the chance. 


JouNn Davip ALEXANDER 





Guide to the Bible, Vol. I., edited by 
Rosert A. and A. Tricot. Desclee 
Co., Inc., New York, 1960. 812 pp. 
$8.00. 


Tus Guide to the Bible is an English 
translation of the third edition of [nitia- 
tion Biblique, edited by Robert and Tri- 
cot. The first French edition appeared 
in 1939, the first English translation in 
1948. The third French edition was the 
result of extensive revision and the in- 
clusion of fresh material, so that in all 
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ABINGDON announces 


venture in the 22 volumes of 


GENERAL EDITORS 
William Barclay and F. F. Bruce 





another significant publishing 


Bible Guides 











Bucs Guies are essentially an undertaking for non- 
theologically equipped readers who want to know what the 
Bible is about, how its various parts came to be written, and 
what their meaning is today. But the preacher, teacher, 
educator, and expositor of all ranges of the Christian church 
will find Bible Guides a series of books to buy and study. 
They are written in clear, simple, straightforward English. 
Each author has worked to a comprehensive editorial pat- 
tern so that the 22 volumes, when published, will form a 


concise conspectus of the Bible. 





each, with Laminated Paper Covers, 96 pages, $1 


No. 1 The Making of the Bible 


WILLIAM BARCLAY. In this masterly survey 
of the way in which the Bible came to be made, 
Dr. Barclay looks at the Bible as it is with its 
own authority, its own witness, and its own 
claim to be the Word of God. Shows the struc- 
ture, history, and power of the Bible. 


No. 7 Prophets of Israel 
(1) Isaiah 


GEORGE KNIGHT. Among the prophets of 
the Old Testament, Isaiah stands supreme in his 
lofty conception of God, his sense of purpose for 
the people of Israel, and his own loyalty to his 
call from God. A luminous and lucid guide to 
the heart of this great prophecy. 


No. 11 The Wisdom of Israel 


JOHN PATERSON. Deals with Job and 
Proverbs, stating that the Wisdom literature of 
which the two books form a part “represents 
the effort of the Hebrew mind to understand 
and explain all that exists...the attempt to 
interpret the facts of life, to seek wisdom and 
the sum of things.” 


No. 13 The Good News 


C. L. MITTON. Surveys the earthly ministry 
of Jesus Christ as recorded by the three evangel- 
ists in the gospel of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
and unfolds the miracles of Jesus Himself — Son 
of Man and Lord of Life. Dr. Mitton points 


to the power of the records to witness to Jesus. 


Order Now From Your Bookstore 


A, bingdon P PESS Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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areas of current biblical study, it is 
fully up to date. A book that has been 
around for some decades and had wide 
enough use to merit two extensive re- 
visions hardly needs to be announced 
or described for those who follow pub- 
lications in the biblical field. 


Yet, for a number of reasons, the new 
edition of this book merits attention 
from a reviewer in Interpretation. Not 
the least of these is that it is a full scale 
introduction to the Bible written by a 
panel of eminently competent scholars. 
A partial list of contributors proves the 
point: F. M. Abel, P. Benoit, J. Bon- 
sirven, H. Cazelles, A. Gelin, M. J. La- 
grange, R. de Vaux, A. Vincent. That 
the book is the work of collaborators in- 
stead of one man proves to be no de- 
traction. Few these days have the total 
competence such a volume requires, and 
here each has understood his assignment 
and carried it out in such a way that 
the entire work hangs together. It is 
excellent instruction in all aspects of 
biblical study by an able faculty. The 
book is a long one, and the writing is 
terse and chaste. But where all matters 
pertaining to biblical introduction are 
covered, bulk of pages and brevity of 
style are essential. And all matters are 
covered here—for example, languages, 
text history and criticism, literary study 
in all its facets, (Vol. II, a new edition 
of which is yet to appear, deals with 
biblical history. ) 

Another reason for attention to this 
volume is that it is a Roman Catholic 
introduction to the Bible. That in itself 
might not seem sufficient cause for hav- 
ing a look at it. But if anyone still thinks 
that critical study is the special province 


of liberal Protestants and skeptics, or 
still lives with a stereotyped polemical 
notion about the contemporary Roman 
Church and its Bible, then here is the 
means for a better, truer understanding. 
Chapters III through VIII, which deal 
with the various concerns of criticism, 
are no less objective and as seriously 
concerned with the nature of the bibli- 
cal literature as any of the introductions 
with which Protestants are familiar. 
(The subjectivity, which is in all ap- 
proaches, simply comes from another 
direction.) The reader may at times 
feel shocked to discover that the Cath- 
olic critic is standing just to his left. And 
yet in all matters there is a judicious 
reverent caution which gets the best out 
of critical methods for the sake of un- 
derstanding the Scripture, but sheds its 
excesses and grosser uncertainties. 


And this leads to a final observation 
about this Roman Catholic introduc- 
tion. For the interpreter who stands 
within the church it is an introduction to 
the Bible as the Scripture of the Church. 
It means to introduce the whole Bible in 
its full nature. It does not deal with bib- 
lical literature just as the ancient oriental 
writings of Hebrews, or as interesting 
historical documents bearing on the 
origins of the Christian movement. It 
does see the literature in this light, em- 
phatically so. But it deals forthrightly 
with it also as the Canon of the Chris- 
tian Church. The critical chapters are 
enclosed within the parenthesis of theo- 
logical explanation. Part I (“God’s 
Book”) has chapters on “Inspiration” 
and “The Canon of Scripture.” Part 
III (“The Sacred Deposit”) concludes 
with a long chapter on “Interpretation” 
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which treats both the history and theory 
of hermeneutics. In respect to these 
chapters, reviewers could observe that 
in them the volume most clearly demon- 
strates how Roman Catholic it is. But 
it may well be more profitable for us 
who have gotten accustomed to intro- 
ductions which do not deal with these 
matters to ask whether the Bible is really 
introduced without them. Of course, 
many of us have relegated those “dog- 
matic” matters to colleagues in the field 
of systematics. In this volume they are 
brought in direct relation to the Bible 
itself on the assumption that the Bible 
cannot be properly, knowingly ap- 
proached without them. What do we 
mean to say with our carefully non- 
dogmatic Introductions? Do we hold 
that there is nothing in the Bible itself 
which requires the discussion of inspira- 
tion, canon, and hermeneutics in order 
to understand it? If we don’t, then how 
are we to justify our omission of these 
matters in introductory study? One sus- 
pects that the answers to questions of 
this kind would not come as clearly 
from most Protestant scholars as they 
are put in this book. This book could 
provoke us to rethinking the answers 
which we believe we have. 


James Mays 





Paul’s Message and Mission, by Wiz- 
L1AM Barrp. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville, 1960. 176 pp. $3.00. 


Tue author, himself obviously convers- 
ant with the best modern scholarship on 


his subject, is here addressing himself 
presumably to a popular audience. His 
book suffers to some extent, perhaps in- 
evitably, from the defects of the popular 
genre, for example, compression and 
over-simplification of crucial controver- 
sial issues and misleading generalizations 
(“elements of universalism certainly pre- 
dominate in the Old Testament,” p. 44). 

Chapter I depicts clearly enough the 
Jewish and Hellenistic background of 
Paul’s work. Chapter II deals with the 
creative forces behind Paul’s mission to 
preach, It is surely misleading to begin 
here with the tragic plight of Hellenistic 
man and the example of Stoic preachers 
and Jewish proselytizers, and only end 
with Paul’s conversion experience. The 
theme of Chapter III is the unity under- 
lying the tension between the word of 
God and the words of man in the apos- 
tolic proclamation. 


The second part of the book, des- 
cribing the content of Paul’s gospel, is 
much the best. The holy flame is now 
kindled, and Paul’s preaching of the 
Christ is illumined for us, both in the 
breadth of its outreach and the depth of 
its challenge. It is no doubt justifiable 
to take the concept of salvation as the 
pivotal theme for Paul (Chapter V). 
But we miss discussion of the possibility 
of the centrality of “in Christ” for 
Pauline theology. In this latter section 
the influence of Bultmann is every- 
where apparent. But it may be none the 
worse for that. 


This book, particularly in its last six- 
ty pages, is a worthwhile introduction to 
Pauline study. 


Hucu ANDERSON 
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The Book of Revelation, by CHARLES 
M. Laymon. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville, 1960. 176 pp. $3.00. 


ALTHOUGH this book is not a commen- 
tary in the usual sense, it will surely 
help the layman, for whom the author 
is writing, in his understanding of this 
enigmatic New Testament writing. Af- 
ter setting out the background in terms 
of the biblical view of history, the na- 
ture of apocalyptic writing, and a brief 
discussion of some introductory prob- 
lems (the author proposes no startling 
conclusions), he concerns himself in the 
second portion of the book with “The 
Unfolding Drama” of the Book of 
Revelation itself. The material is treated 
thematically rather than sequentially, 
and the author seeks in this manner to 
combat the idea that Revelation some- 
how contains the blueprint of all com- 
ing ages. On the whole, his attempt is 
successful, 

However, the author has adopted 
what he terms a “symbolic” method of 
interpretation, which, he contends, 
means that “the eternal principles of 
the prophecies should be deduced and 
then applied.” This has two draw- 
backs, evident in the book. On the one 
hand, it leads to such questionable 
judgments as that in the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead “the physical or- 
der was shown to be subservient to the 
spiritual” (p. 32), a statement which 
at best represents a secondary New 
Testament. On the other hand, incon- 
sistencies result. Following his method, 
the author observes: “Certainly for us 
it is not the way the truth is expressed, 
but the truth itself, that is central” (p. 
37). But in another place, the author, 


truer to his subject matter, points out 
that “there is an eternal sanctity to the 
way [the original message] stands that 
must be respected” (pp. 155 f.). Finally, 
one can question whether the author 
represents the New Testament prespec- 
tive when he states that those who saw 
the risen Christ felt among themselves 
“an exclusiveness [which] gave them a 
kind of group consciousness that con- 
stituted a Resurrection fellowship” (p. 
33). 

Despite such questionable elements, 
however, the book will surely help the 
layman cut through much of the fog 
that normally surrounds the last book 
of the New Testament. 


Paut J. ACHTEMEIER 





Gospel and Myth in the thought of Ru- 
dolf Bultmann, by GIOVANNI MIEGGE. 
John Knox Press, Richmond, Va., 


1960. 152 pp. $4.00. 


RupoLPH BULTMANN is recognized as 
one of the foremost as well as the most 
controversial New Testament scholars 
of our time. The controversy over his 
use of the term “demythologize” has 
often overshadowed the more significant 
element in his thought, which is his 
concern to make the gospel message 
relevant to the modern mind. Giovanni 
Miegge’s book is a splendid presenta- 
tion of Bultmann’s thought and the is 
sues which it raises without any attempt 
to give a critical appraisal of Bultmann’s 
position. His thorough mastery of Bult- 
mann’s writings has enabled him to do 
this with ease and clarity. The first 
chapter is an exposition of Bultmann’s 
interpretation of the New Testament in 
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New Testament Tools and Studies 
BRUCE M. METZGER, Editor 


INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE ON THE APOSTLE PAUL 


Bruce M. Mevzcer. A classified index of 3,000 articles on the Apostle Paul published 
in 114 journals written in fourteen languages. Thirty of the journals span fifty years or 
more of publication and several cover more than a century. $4.00 


CONCORDANCE TO THE DISTINCTIVE GREEK TEXT OF CODEX BEZAE 
by James D. YopEer $4.00 


Paul and His Recent Interpreters 


E. Earte Ex.is. This convenient interpretative summation of the background of 
research in this area deals specifically with Recent Research, Structure of Pauline 
Eschatology, and Authorship of the Pastorals. Paperback, $1.75 


A Guide to the Teachings 
of the Early Church Fathers 


Rosert R. Wixuiams. An unusual organization of the thought content of the Fathers 
which stresses each writer’s contribution in specific areas and the development of the 
concepts through the centuries. $4.00 


Special Revelation and the Word of God 


BERNARD Ramo. A thorough up-dating of the history of the discussions affecting this 
subject with particular emphasis re: Barth and Brunner. $4.00 


Makers of Religious Freedom 
in the 17th Century 


Marcus L. Loang. Bishop Loane of Australia relates the moving story of the ding- 
dong struggle between Church and State as reflected in the lives of Alexander Hender- 
son, Samuel Rutherford, John Bunyan and Richard Baxter. $4.00 


Theology of Seventh-Day Adventism 


Hersert S. Birp. A concise historical survey and irenic elucidation and objective 
appraisal of the distinctive tenets of Seventh-Day Adventism. $2.00 


The Biblical Doctrine of Judgment 


Leon Morris. A succinct study of basic biblical concepts as embodied in mish pat, 
shaphat and its cognates, and krino in the N.T. $2.00 


WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
255 Jefferson Avenue, S.E. Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 
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which he sees the Gospel message ex- 
pressed in the thought terms and 
against the background of the age in 
which the New Testament was written. 
Chapter Two discusses the relation be- 
tween Bultmann and the existentialist 
philosophers of Europe. Chapter Three, 
“Myth, Religion, Philosophy,” has a 
splendid discussion of the problem of 
“subjectivity” and “objectivity” in the 
Christian Faith. There is also a short 
Appendix in which the author gives an 
interesting summary of the reaction of 
Roman Catholic scholars to Bultmann’s 
position. 

This book is extremely well done and 
meets a real need in that it is the best 
introduction, in English, to the writings 
of one of the most dynamic thinkers of 
our time. 

HERBERT S. TURNER 





The Concept of Newness in the New 
Testament, by Roy A. Harrisvitte. 
Augsburg Publishing House, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 1960. 126 pp. 


APPARENTLY Tittman and Trench are 
responsible for the distinction commonly 
made between two Greek adjectives: 
that kainos has a qualitative connota- 
tion, and neos a temporal connotation. 
Harrisville’s thesis is that this distinction, 
which has no support in Greek and 
Latin fathers, and has resulted in serious 
misinterpretation of Scripture, is untrue. 

The author shows that in the New 
Testament, lexicographically considered, 
kainos and neos are synonyms, each 
having both a qualitative and temporal 
signification. The concept of “newness” 
is shown to be basic and central in the 
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New Testament kerygma, particularly 
in its eschatological aspect. The author’s 
ideas are presented in relation to the 
views of Bultmann, Dibelius, Dodd, 
Grant, Harnack, Piper and others. The 
heart of the book is the study of the idea 
of “newness” in relation to basic New 
Testament concepts: the new covenant, 
the new life, the new creation, the new 
tongues, the new man, the new com- 
mandment, and the new heaven and 
earth. Students of Greek, particularly 
those sharing the growing interest in the 
New Testament kerygma, will find the 
author’s conclusion justified and re- 
warding: “We may then conclude that 
the concept of newness in the New Test- 
ament, when integrated about the es- 
chatological theme, brings unity to 
elements in the New Testament which 
till now have been regarded as disparate 
and unrelated, and that that concept 
with its attendant aspects of continuity, 
contrast, finality, and the dynamic is 
central to the New Testament literature 
as a whole” (p. 108). 


Wituiam W. ApAMSs 





The Old Testament Speaks, by SAMUEL 
J. Scuuttz. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1960. 436 pp. $7.00. 


THE story of the Old Testament, with- 
out recourse to literary analysis, is re- 
counted with constant reference to avail- 
able archaeological illustration. Bibli- 
ographies follow each chapter, and care- 
fully arranged indexes appear at the end 
of the book. Maps and outlines are 
scattered conveniently. A chart of the 
Hebrew calendar (p. 56), a conven- 
ient listing of the variations in the num- 
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bering of the Ten Words (pp. 58 f.), 
and chronological charts for the teach- 
ing of the Prophets in the setting of 
their times especially appeal to both 
student and teacher. Altogether this is 
both a worthy textbook and a readable 
presentation for those for whom it is in- 
tended. 

Professor Schultz adopts the biblical 
view of revelation and authority. As 
the Bible weaves together unlike mate- 
rials, some that we should denote theo- 
logical and some that we should call 
historical, so here the two are set to- 
gether without any suggestion of their 
incompatibility. The reader is adequately 
warned that this is done. From time to 
time the works of Pfeiffer, Bentzen, and 
others are mentioned in footnotes and 
bibliographies. Nowhere, however, is 
the imagination stirred by the exciting 
history of man’s search for God. Only 
pp. 411-421 are devoted to “Beyond the 
Exile,’ the time when Judaism wrote 
and pondered regarding the integrity of 
Deity and its meaning for men. In con- 
trast, the first 114 pages present the 
“revealed” prehistory of the biblical 
people. 

Though The Old Testament Speaks 
is addressed to the conservative reader, 
it merits the respect of those who do not 
accept its view of revelation and au- 


thority. Moses BAILEY 





A Historical Approach to the New Test- 
ament, by FREDERIC R. CROWNFIELD, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1960. 
422 pp. $5.50. 

Tuts volume is an introductory text for 

college students, and as such is meant 


to acquaint them “with the methods by 
which the New Testament is studied by 
the scholars,” with the problems faced, 
and with the conclusions which are 
supposedly generally accepted. The au- 
thor uses the term “a historical ap- 
proach” in his title; but some who 
would understand the development of 
the Christian faith, the origin of the 
teaching of the New Testament, and the 
historical emergence of its books differ- 
ently, might judge the book as a biased 
approach. 


Professor Crownfield invariably ac- 
cepts the findings of the critical scholars 
of the last half century, and reflects little 
of some of the recent scholarship which 
does not agree with them. For example, 
he dates the bulk of the New Testa- 
ment in the latter decades of the first 
century; he dismisses without question 
the Pauline authorship of the Pastorals; 
he presents only the negative side of the 
question of Jesus’ understanding of him- 
self as Messiah, Suffering Servant, and 
Son of Man; he holds to the theory that 
the church modified Jesus’ eschatology 
in light of its disappointment over the 
failure of an immediate Parousia; and 
he rejects the possibility that the Gospels 
can be used as sources to study the life 
of Jesus. Such positions result in a 
rather fixed approach to New Testa- 
ment studies. In an area where some of 
these vital matters remain as yet un- 
settled, such a book as this may be quite 
misleading to the neophyte. 

Nevertheless, the volume is filled with 
much valuable and accurate informa- 
tion. Two excellent chapters summarize 
Judaism and the Jewish background of 
the New Testament and a comprehen- 
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sive, although brief, sketch is given of 
the Graeco-Roman world in another. 
A good selected bibliography is included, 
followed by necessary and useful indices. 
A single misprint (p. 239, “It” in line 
22 should read “If”) mars an otherwise 
pleasant-appearing publication. 


Rospert A. BARTELS 





Multipurpose Tools for Bible Study, by 
FrEepDERIC W. DANKER, Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, 1960. 


298 pp. $3.75. 


For some years the only available vol- 
ume for introducing students of the 
Bible to the tools available for use in its 
interpretation has been Tools for Bible 
Study (edited by B. H. Kelly and D. G. 
Miller) whose chapters appeared origi- 
nally in the pages of this journal. Fred- 
erick W. Danker has written a worthy 
companion to the earlier book. The au- 
thor is successor to the late William 
Arndt as the co-editor for revision of the 
Arndt-Gingrich Greek-English Lexicon 
of the New Testament and Other Early 
Christian Literature; this seems recom- 
mendation enough of his scholarly com- 
petence. 


Danker’s survey has the advantage of 
being written by one man. Every chap- 
ter is made to serve the conception of 
the book as a whole. There is no over- 
lapping in the sections, and all relevant 
tools are introduced and described. These 
days it is difficult for one man to be 
knowledgeable in Old, Inter-, and New 
Testament study. But the sections deal- 
ing with Old Testament concerns are 
not prejudiced in the least because the 
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author is himself a professor of New 
Testament. 


There are chapters on Concordances, 
the Septuagint, Hebrew and Greek 
grammars and lexicons, Bible diction- 
aries, and Bible versions and commen- 
taries. In each case the history of the 
development of the tools is traced, the 
more valuable ones identified and des- 
cribed, and some careful criticism added 
where the author thinks it will be help- 
ful. In discussing critical texts, the au- 
thor has chosen to concentrate almost 
solely on Nestle’s Greek New Testament 
and the third edition of Kittel’s Biblia 
Hebraica. He may be criticized for 
doing so, but his assumption that these 
are the texts in the hands of most stu- 
dents is probably correct. 


It is one of the book’s chief merits 
that it does not stop short with simply 
listing and describing the tools. The 
reader is also introduced to their use. 
There are special chapters on “The Use 
of the Septuagint,” “The Use of Gram- 
mars and Lexicons,” “The Use of Eng- 
lish Bible Versions,” and the like. The 
thorough exploration of the resources 
available in “The Nestle Text” is a 
masterpiece based on the author’s own 
dedicated use in personal study and 
teaching. It is an invaluable aid for 
those who are learning to use Nestle and 
all such ought to work through it care- 
fully. Other instances could be added. 
The “how to use” sections are not for 
browsing; only those seriously concerned 
to get the most and best out of their 
tools will persevere to the end. The fly- 
leaf claims that the book will be useful 
for many laymen. The reviewer doubts 
it. Nor will it appeal to any students 
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THE THEOLOGY OF 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO THOMAS 


By BERTIL GARTNER, University of Uppsala 


A distinguished Swedish scholar presents the first complete, 
systematic examination of the fascinating second-century 
document. Gartner reconstructs the religious and social 
world which produced the Gospel of Thomas and care- 
fully interprets its 114 “sayings of Jesus.” 

“Succeeds in a convincing manner in establishing the 
place of the Gospel in the history of the ancient church. 
Penetrates the hard shell of the enigmatic terminology 
and points out the unity in thought and outlook by which 
the otherwise heterogeneous collection of sayings of Jesus 
is held together.”"—-Orro A. Piper, Princeton Theological 
Seminary. $5.00 


THE SCOPE OF DEMYTHOLOGIZING 


Bultmann and His Critics 
By JOHN MACQUARRIE 
“A most informative and illuminating book .. . one of the 
most stimulating theological works to appear in a long 
time. ... There are few commentary theological questions 


of importance which it does not touch and illuminate.”— 
F, W. DILuisTonE $4.50 


THE THEOLOGY OF ST. LUKE 
By HANS CONZELMANN 
“A brilliant piece of work, one of the most significant 


New Testament studies of the post-war years.”—PauL 
Scuusert, Yale Divinity School. $5.00 


RELIGION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
The History of a Spiritual Triumph 
By ROBERT H. PFEIFFER 


“Will take its place alongside his Introduction to the Old 
Testament and his History of New Testament Times as a 
standard handbook.”—Frank M. Cross, Harvard Uni- 
versity. $6.00 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE CROSS 
By J. A. SANDERS 


“A fresh and compelling re-examination of the major 
themes which bind the Old Testament to the New.”— 
SAMUEL L, TERRIEN. $3.00 


At your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS « N.Y. 16 
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and pastors except those who honestly 
care to learn. But this is to commend 
the book. 

More recently developed areas bear- 
ing on the interpretation of the Bible 
are not neglected. Besides a survey of 
“Judaica,” there are discussions of 
Archaeology, the Dead Sea Scrolls, and 
the Gnostic codices. 

This book will have many uses. Those 
who teach biblical studies will give 
thanks for the orientation it furnishes 
for their students, Interpreters whose 
seminary training is some years behind 
them can catch up on what is available 
and useful for their work. All can be 
stimulated to more effective labor in 
studying the text of the Bible to discover 
its meaning. 





The Gospel According to St. Luke, by 
W. R. F. Browninc. The MacMil- 
lan Company, New York, 1960. 
176 pp. $3.00. 


Or the non-technical commentaries on 
Luke written primarily for the laity, this 
volume of the Torch Bible Commen- 
taries is most difficult to review accu- 
rately. Like others in this series, this 
commentary is based on genuine schol- 
arship. Its unusual features stem from 
the typological interpretations which 
claim considerable emphasis in the book. 
Using the first six books of the Old Tes- 
tament as background, Canon Brown- 
ing sees numerous fulfilment of types in 
successive parts of Luke’s Gospel. He is 
familiar with Palestinian backgrounds 
except for one slip of the pen in stating 
that Jericho is 800 feet below Jerusalem 
(did he mean below sea level?). He 


usually sides with British opinion on dis- 
puted points of interpretation. He treats 
certain matters at some length, such as 
the date of the Last Supper and the 
meaning of the Resurrection. His Angli- 
can background is obvious in certain of 
his views. 

The reviewer feels that neither Jesus 
nor Luke was as conscious of the pro- 
posed schematic typological pattern as 
is Canon Browning. This feature is not 
objectionable except in the fact that it 
is overdone. Nonetheless the commen- 
tary will serve a useful purpose as a part 
of this series, for it has the virtues of 
honest scholarship and readability. 


JoserH M. Gettys 





God and History in the Old Testament, 
by Harvey H. Guturig, Jr. The 
Seabury Press, Greenwich, Connecti- 


cut, 1960. 179 pp. $4.25. 


Tue thesis of this interesting study is 
that Israel at the Exodus learned who 
God, was, and that the Old Testament 
is an attempt to understand history in 
the light of this knowledge. The success 
of David’s kingdom, taken as a sign of 
Yahweh’s power, prompted the J writer 
to show how history from the creation 
represented the sovereign purpose of 
the God of the Exodus. The E Docu- 
ment and Deuteronomy grew out of the 
opposition to the policies of the house 
of Omri and preserve the covenant law 
as a standard to test Israel’s conduct. 
The prophets, “more like news analy- 
sis than preachers,” explained the mean- 
ing of contemporary history. After the 
Exile priestly writers effected a synthesis 
of earlier traditions to guide the holy 
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community in proper worship. Wisdom 
writers protested against the closed or- 
thodoxy of this synthesis, and apocalyp- 
tists tried to restate the prophetic idea 
of God’s lordship over all history. 

As the author states in his preface, 
the solutions he offers to many historical 
problems are not the only ones. Thus, 
for example, many will not agree that 
Israel occupied Canaan by a process of 
gradual infiltration, or that the coven- 
ant idea was transmitted to Israel 
through the cult at Shechem. But the 
basic thesis is well presented and its 
relevance noted for the church which 
learns who God is from the Exodus and 
the gospel and finds there the clue to 
the meaning of life. 


D. K. ANDREWS 





The Word of God: Approaches to the 
Mystery of the Sacred Scriptures, by 
Grorce Avuzou. Herder Book Co., 


St. Louis, 1960. 255 pp. $4.75. 


Tuts book is a good example of the 
growing interest in Bible study which 
is found today in Roman circles. As 
Abbe Auzou notes, a tremendous up- 
surge of interest in the Bible came from 
the papal encyclical of 1943. He re- 
ports that before 1945 Bibles among 
Roman Catholics were found only in 
the hands of priests, scholars, and a few 
individuals. Catholic book shops, even 
well-supplied ones, had no Bibles in 
stock. 

By way of introducing his readers to 
adequate Bible study, he deals both with 
spiritual and scholarly preparation. For 
the preparation of the spirit, strong em- 
phasis is put on faith. As intellectual 


preparation a number of surveys are 
presented. A history of translations, 
ways of understanding the Bible, sum- 
maries of biblical books, a summary of 
central biblical themes, and other re- 
lated topics are given. In a discussion 
of historical and literary criticism the 
Abbe wistfully speaks of the failure of 
Roman scholars to participate in the 
critical battles of the last century. There 
were advantages from such a course he 
observes, but continuing, “It is not 
glorious to run to the help of the vic- 
torious.” 

The values of this superbly written 
book are many. One is the incisive call 
to careful Bible study. A second would 
be the recognition by the Abbe that in 
common critical studies, Protestant and 
Catholic scholars have attained a “prac- 
tical ecumenism.” A weakness in this 
splendid treatment is the failure to re- 
late the Roman church’s teaching on in- 
errancy (on which the Abbe insists) to 
the critical positions (similar at most 
points to liberal positions) which he ac- 
cepts. 


Frances W. BoELTER 





Servants of the Word: The Prophets of 
Israel, by James D. Smart. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1960. 95 pp. $1.00. 


ANYONE who desires a brief introduc- 
tion to the prophets of Israel in the light 
of current informed thought would do 
well to read this excellent book. It is 
one of the Westminster Guides to the 
Bible series for laymen. After dealing 
with the nature of the prophet’s ministry 
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as the declaration of the mind of God 
to his contemporaries, Dr. Smart suc- 
cinctly and vividly presents the times 
and distinctive emphases of each proph- 
et. The author’s critical positions are 
moderately advanced and are fairly 
representative of current dominant criti- 
cal thought. It is the reviewer’s opinion 
that the shepherds rebuked in Ezekiel 
34 are the low-grade kings of Israel, 
rather than false prophets (p. 70), but 
Dr. Smart’s remarks relating the passage 
to the function of the true prophet are 
certainly pertinent. 


NELSON B. BAKER 





Victor and Victim: The Christian Doc- 
trine of Redemption, by J. S. WHALE. 
Cambridge, The University Press, 


1960. 172 pp. $3.75. 


Tuts book by the eminent British the- 
ologian has as its central theme an in- 
terpretation of the Atonement. He pre- 
sents the doctrine as grounded in the 
Scriptures and crucial for Christian 
thought and portrays what it means in 
Christian life. 


The context for his central theme in- 
cludes the significance of time and 
eternity; the emphasis on history as the 
scene of God’s activity and on the “stuff 
of events” as the medium through which 
God makes himself known; the social 
aspect of redemption, portraying the 
Church as the redeemed community; 
the nature of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper; and the value of symbols in 
conveying truth that lies at a deeper 


level than can be reached by intellectual 
analysis. 


The Old Testament is presented as 
revealing a two-beat rhythm of the holi- 
ness of God, again and again visiting 
judgment on Israel and yet always re- 
newing Israel’s life in mercy and com- 
passion. 


Dr. Whale is not defending any par- 
ticular theory of the Atonement but is 
attempting to get at realities that under- 
lie all the theories. Nonetheless one is 
strongly reminded of the Classical idea 
set forth so ardently by Gustaf Aulen in 
his Christus Victor. 


The author sees the biblical material 
taken respectively from the battlefield, 
the altar, and the law-court. He ex- 
plores the significance of each and ex- 
plains the redeeming work of Christ 
and the Cross in terms of victory, sacri- 
ce, and judgment. It seems to the re- 
viewer that the biblical materials also 
present a moral or ethical aspect, as 
well as a commercial or ransom view. 
The former is not present in any of Dr. 
Whale’s three metaphors or his view of 
their significance, and the latter receives 
only implied reference. 


VERNON W. CovuILLARD 





The Life and Thought of Kierkegaard 
for Everyman, by Joun A. GATES. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 


1960. 172 pp. $3.00. 


Tuts is another in the popular works 
designed to bring the life and thought of 
the puzzling Dane to the average read- 
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THE EPISTLE 
TO THE 
PHILIPPIANS 





HARPER'S 
NEW 
TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARIES 














Two new volumes Just published 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO ST. MARK 


By SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 
Dean, Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
A fresh and significant interpretation of what is 
widely considered to be the earliest Gospel and the 
basic source of any life of Jesus. This is the first 
commentary on Mark to take into account the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and the Gospel of Thomas. $5.00 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO ST. MATTHEW 


By FLOYD V. FILSON 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


An eminent American scholar writes an incisive 
passage-by-passage commentary to Matthew, the 

ew Testament book so important that the early 
Church frequently referred to it as “the Gospel.” 


$5.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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“Promises 

to be the best 
commentary 
available to students 
and pastors.” 


—GARRETT TOWER 


HARPER’S 
NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARIES 


An unmatched combination of 
top scholarship and practical 
usefulness. This new series is 
rapidly being recognized as one 
of the great international com- 
mentaries of the 2oth century. 


Each Commentary 


® is written by a front-rank New 
Testament scholar 

® contains a clear new transla- 
tion of the Greek text into 
modern English 


© goes to the root of doctrinal 
questions 


© utilizes the best features of 
past commentaries 


® presents the most-up-to-date 
critical thought 


© provides basic sermon material 


Published 


Tue EpistLe TO THE ROMANS, 
by C. K. Barrett, $4.00; THE 
EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS, 
by F. W. Beare, $3.50; THe 
Acts oF THE APpoOsTLES, by 
C. S. C. Wituiams, $4.00; THE 
GosPe.t AccorDING TO ST. LUKE, 
by A. R. C. Leaney, $4.00. 


In Preparation 


Tue Gospet AccorDinc TO St. 
Joun, by J. A. Sanpers; THE 
EpistLe TO THE GALATIANS, by 
Henry Cuapwick; Tue Epts- 
TLE TO THE HEBREWS, by H. W. 
MonTeFriorE; THE PASTORAL 
Episties, by J. N. D. Ke ty. 
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er. It does this by presenting events in 
his life supported by quotations from his 
works, The chapters are relatively short 
and hold the reader’s interest. The brief 
bibliography contains a list of English 
translations of Kierkegaard’s important 
works, 


The average reader, whoever he may 
be, will be puzzled by the simple ex- 
planations Kierkegaard offers for the 
troubled and turbulent life he led. He 
will also begin to understand why exis- 
tentialists pay so much attention to 
“commitment.” It was a case of “all or 
nothing” for Kierkegaard. His father 
was either pure or wholly evil; the 
church was either perfect or non-Chris- 
tian. Kierkegaard saw little value in the 
“approximation process” in whose terms 
man has to live and think in this world. 


The post-Napoleonic age in Europe 
was no place for squeamish people. This 
word “squeamish” deserves attention. 
It means “easily disgusted or shocked; 
unduly scrupulous.” Suggested syno- 
nyms are “affected, dainty, difficult, 
fastidious, finical, foolish, hypercritical, 
overnice, oversensitive, etc.” As one 
reads Dr. Gates’ clear presentation of 
Kierkegaard, this adjective seems singu- 
larly appropriate. Perhaps the current 
wide-spread interest in his life and works 
suggests something about the times in 
which we live and the ways in which 
many of us respond to it. This is also 
no time for squeamish people. Perhaps 
by reading Kierkegaard we may under- 
stand current tendencies a bit more 
clearly. 

Whether or not this judgment is 
sound, intelligent people owe it to them- 
selves to become acquainted with this 


famed Danish literary and religious fig- 
ure, Dr. Gates’ book is a good place to 
Start. 


WituiaM H. BERNHARDT 





American Christianity: An Historical 
Interpretation with Representative 
Documents, Vol. I 1607-1820, by H. 
SHELTON SMITH, RoBert T. Han- 
py, and Lerrerts A. LOETSCHER. 
Charles Scribners and Sons, New 
York, 1960. 615 pp. $10.00. 


P. G. Mope’s Sourcebook and Biblio- 
graphical Guide for American Church 
History appeared in 1921 and, despite 
its valuable source material, has long 
since been out of print, as well as out 
of date. The volume now under re- 
view, handsomely bound and printed 
(with illustrations) and ably edited, 
contains a choice selection of sources, in- 
cluding a sufficient number to enable 
the student to follow the development 
of American religious thought, along 
with up-to-date bibliographies, and an 
historical summary and interpretation, 
which gives the reader insight into the 
more significant movements in Ameri- 
can Christianity and enables him to 
gain from the accompanying sources. 
The combination—historical interpreta- 
tion with representative documents, 
along with the excellent editing, ar- 
rangement and printing—is superb. We 
have here, without doubt, the most valu- 
able book to appear in the field of 
American church history for many 
years, 


ERNEST TrICE THOMPSON 
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Jesus and the Trinity, by WALTER Rus- 
SELL Bowrz. Abingdon Press, New 
York, 1960. 160 pp. $2.75. 


THE purpose of the author is twofold, 
“to seek light on a great theological 
conception” and to meet “the need of 
every soul for life in God.” The reader 
whose main interest is in the first of 
these aims is likely to be disappointed. 
The theological insights are contained 
chiefly in extensive quotations from 
works already published. But the frag- 
mentariness of the conceptual analysis 
is compensated by the vitality of the 
practical application to devotional life. 
As indicated by the subtitle, “a key to a 
deeper religious experience,” this is in- 
deed the author’s primary interest. 

Dr. Bowie rightly ascribes pivotal im- 
portance to the second person of the 
Trinity. When the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is interpreted in the Christological 
perspective it becomes the epitome of 
God’s entire self-revelation in Jesus 
Christ and of the church’s never-ending 
quest for the meaning of this revelation. 
From the point of view of personal 
faith it stands for a threefold experience. 
The believer does not only stand before 
God’s transcendent sovereignty in hushed 
reverence, nor does he only seek direct 
communion with God in inner mystical 
feeling. The two experiences become 
illumined and unified when faith finds 
its anchorage in the Christ in whom 
God makes his reality manifest. 

The breadth of the author’s approach 
enables him to make full use of the 
fruits of a lifetime devoted to a study of 
the Bible and of a rare skill to translate 
doctrine into dedication. 

T. A. KANTONEN 


God Our Contemporary, by J. B. Pxut- 
Lips. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1960. 137 pp. $2.50. 


J. B. Puivutrs’ analysis of the contem- 
porary religious situation in Western 
culture in general and in England in 
particular is both provocative and dis- 
appointing. 

The lethargy of typical church mem- 
bers as they have been influenced by 
and have compromised with scientific 
humanism and agnosticism is clearly 
shown in this pastoral appraisal. The 
author considers the contemporary re- 
ligious situation to be desperate and sug- 
gests that ours is a “neopagan” rather 
than a “post-Christian” era. Unfortun- 
ately, his realistic insight may give a 
challenge without giving a constructive 
theological and methodological basis for 
meeting this deplorable situation. 


The title suggest that the reader might 
expect a refreshing restatement of the 
Gospel of God revealed in Jesus Christ 
and made contemporary through the 
Holy Spirit. Yet, the life and teachings 
of Jesus are treated in a pre-critical 
manner, the doctrine of God and the 
concept of revelation are oriented in an 
idealistic philosophy of religion, the work 
of the Holy Spirit in making God our 
Contemporary is neglected, the radical 
nature of man as a sinner is blurred, 
and the proposal for uniting good men 
of faith and good men of unfaith is 
ambiguous in terms of definition and 
implementation. Mr. Phillips should be 
aware that every age is an age of faith 
and every man a man of faith, even if 
the age be one of faith in science and 
the man a believer in unbelief. 
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The average church member who 
has not read in dogmatics, apologetics, 
and homiletics, and, therefore, is not 
familiar with definitions and distinc- 
tions, may be challenged by this analy- 
sis, but he may exclaim, “What do we 
mean when we say that God is our Con- 
temporary?” It is the opinion of this 
writer that we do not mean the vague 
Christian humanism proposed by Mr. 
Phillips, 

Joun W. EppeEns, Jr. 





Japanese Contributions to Christian 
Theology, by Cart MICHALSON. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1960. 192 pp. $3.95. 


ALTHOUGH Protestant Christianity in 
Japan is hardly more than a century 
old and its constituency less than half of 
one per cent of the population, the 
church in that land boasts scholars and 
theologians of commanding stature. Dr. 
Michalson seeks to introduce to the 
church of the West a number of mature 
Japanese theologians who are not only 
aware of Western Christian thought in 
both classical and modern expression 
but are able to build constructively and 
not merely imitatively on what they 
have learned. With the aid of Japanese 
students and professors to read and 
translate for him, the author has covered 
an amazing range of theological and 
philosophical literature, and he has done 
a commendable job in carrying out his 
purpose to “pique the curiosity of West- 
ern Christendom.” 

Along the way the book treats of the 
nonchurch movement and the contribu- 
tions of such men as Watanabe, Eu- 
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mano, Kitamori, and Hatano who have 
achieved positions of great influence in 
their own country, together with a num- 
ber of lesser-known writers. The result 
of taking account of so many individuals 
and their numerous works is inevitably 
to produce a kind of tray of Japanese 
hors d’oeuvres. But the writer succeeds 
in establishing his thesis that Japan is 
making a real contribution to Christian 
theology, one which demands that “the 
West... take up its side of the theo- 
logical partnership and converse with 
the East.” Some of the chapter head- 
ings in themselves are enough to stir up 
interest: “The Theology of Church 
Existence,” “The Theology of the Pain 
of God,” “The Theology of the Time of 
Love.” It is fervently hoped that before 
long others will undertake translations 
into English of significant Japanese 
works, so that appetites excited by these 
hors d’oeuvres can be satisfied by more 
substantial fare. 


ArcH B. Taytor, Jr. 





The Theology of the Major Sects, by 
Joun H. Gerstner. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, 1960. 206 pp. 
$3.95. 


A “sect,” for the author, is any group 
of people or school of thought (even 
when innocent of organization or cul- 
tus) which claims in some sense to be 
Christian but which deviates from the 
doctrines of “the church catholic” —a 
church which often seems tacitly to be 
identified with evangelicalism, right 
wing and Calvinistic. The sects treated 
are Seventh-Day Adventism, Jehovah’s 
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ANSELM: FIDES QUAERENS INTELLECTUM 

KARL BarRTH. With his characteristic ability for 
penetrating thought, Barth scrutinizes Anselm’s 
celebrated proof of the existence of God and sets 
it within the context of the eleventh-century 
thinker’s own theological scheme. Properly under- 
stood, says Barth, Anselm’s proof is a model of 
good theology, “which at every step I-have found 
instructive and edifying.” $3.00 


THE EUCHARISTIC MEMORIAL 

Max THURIAN. Part I: The Old Testament, This 
essay in “liturgical theology” seeks to provide a 
firm basis in Scripture for the eucharistic me- 
morial. Translated from the French, it goes to 
the heart of the Reformed understanding of 
eucharistic worship. No. 7, Ecumenical Studies in 
Worship series. Paper, $1.75 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 

Curt KUHL. With great care, Curt Kuhl analyzes 
each book in the Old Testament according to 
composition, date, and authorship. He presents 
in a compact, readable manner the process through 
which the Old Testament has passed. Fresh and 
stimulating in treatment, this book aims to bring 
the best of biblical scholarship within reach of 
the average pastor and student. $4.50 


THE ROLE OF THE BIBLE IN 

CONTEMPORARY CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
SARA LITTLE considers the current consensus of 
theological thought about the nature of the bibli- 
cal message. From this basis she presents the 
views of prominent Christian educators on the 
issues involved for the church’s teaching ministry. 
This profound study investigates today’s devel- 
oping philosophy of Christian education for min- 
isters, D.C.E.’s, theologians, and students. $3.50 


PROPHET, SPEAK NOW! 
RoBerRT B. MCNEILL. With sharp and pungent 
phrases, McNeill calls the church to respond to 
a prophetic ministry. Examining the prophet’s 
vocation, the author considers his call and char- 
acter, conflict with cult and culture, and contests 
with the priests. McNeill says that prophet and 
priest must be united in every churchman. $2.50 
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Witnesses, Mormonism, Liberalism, 
New Thought, Christian Science, Spiri- 
tualism, Theosophy, and Faith-Healing. 
The first three are regarded as closest 
to the church because they hold to the 
plenary inspiration of the Bible; the rest 
(except for the last) are placed in an 
order of increasing departure from or- 
thodox Christianity. “Liberalism” in- 
cludes Unitarians, social gospelers, and 
naturalists by explicit mention, neo- or- 
thodoxy by innuendo, and apparently 
all non-fundamentalists in the Protes- 
tant churches by silence. Brief, some- 
times scanty, descriptions and refuta- 
tions of the sects occupy the first hun- 
dred-odd pages; the latter half of the 
book (which is called its raison d’ étre) 
is devoted to comparative charts of the 
sects’ doctrines, a glossary of terms (per- 
haps the best part of the book), a bibli- 
ography, and an index. 

Professor Gerstner obviously intends 
his work as a prophylaxis and panoply 
against heresy for evangelicals; the 
reader, however, will have to be already 
well instructed in the fine points of scho- 
lastic Calvinism in order to understand 
some of his cryptic theological allusions 
and specialized terminology. The task 
to which he addresses himself, that of 
instructing Christians in their faith at 
points where it is challenged or perverted 
by such rivals as these, desperately needs 
to be undertaken. The special features 
of Gerstner’s book have a real pedagogi- 
cal value; but for workmanship and 
controlling spirit the books of Jan K 
Van Baalen (who is no less conserva- 
tive) and Horton Davies are still to be 
preferred. 


Tuomas A, SCHAFER 


Calvin’s Doctrine of the Christian Life, 
by Ronatp S. WALLAcE. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
1959. 338 pp., plus index. $5.00. 


A work of laborious erudition, based 
on Calvin’s Institutes, sermons, and 
commentaries, copiously documented, 
about half of each page consisting of 
footnote references, often with original 
French or Latin quotations. The com- 
piler deliberately avoids criticism and 
very rarely makes any comment. The 
result is painstaking and minute and 
scholarly rather than inspiring. To give 
an idea of the careful analysis here (did 
Calvin himself go in for such outlines?) 
a verbatim section from the table of 
contents may be indicative: “Part I: 
The Sanctifications of the Church in 
Christ ... Chap, IV, The Self-Offering 
of the Church in Thankful Response: 
1. The sanctification of the church in- 
volves the priestly self-offering of the 
church; 2. Our self-offering involves 
whole-hearted self-immolation; 3. Our 
self-offering can sanctify all our earthly 
activity as an offering to God; 4. Grati- 
tude as the inspiration of our self-offer- 
ing; 5. Fear as the accompaniment of 
our eucharistic self-offering; 6. Grati- 
tude and fear must be dominated by 
desire for the glory of God; 7. Our self- 
offering is possible only by the power of 
the Holy Spirit.” 

Three generalizations, among others, 
seem to be justified. One is that Cal- 
vin’s doctrine of the Christian life is 
less repressive and much more positive 
than popularly supposed. Another is 
that the kind of Christian life for which 
Calvin stands is not only Christ-centered 
but church centered. The third is that 
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predestination, reputedly a central be- 
lief with Calvin, has virtually no place 
in his developed doctrine of Christian 
living, (the word “predestination” does 
not occur in the index.) The reviewer's 
suspicion is confirmed, that when Calvin 
is writing about practical Christianity 
he forgets the grimmer things he never 
expunged from the Institutes. There is 
much here which may help the contem- 
porary Christian; but after all, it is what 
it sounds like, a voice from four hun- 
dred years ago. It would be wonderful 
if as thorough a book on the Christian 
life could be written by one who knows 
the more difficult and dangerous twen- 
tieth century. 
K. J. ForEMAN 





The Doctrine of Grace in the Apostolic 
Fathers, by THomas F, TorRANCE. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, 1959. 150 pp. $3.00. 


TuIs is a neat piece of sleuthing into why 
the Pauline emphasis on grace failed to 
transform the Apostolic Fathers. The 
reasons given are: the time lapse be- 
tween the writing of the Epistles and 
their circulation, plus the prevailing 
spirit of Jewish legalism and the mis- 
translation of critical Old Testament 
distinctives in the Septuagint. Iranaeus 
is the first to grapple with Paul. “But 
meantime the whole Church had be- 
come thoroughly moralistic. Some of 
the implications of the Gospel, grace 
particularly, were never recovered till 
the Reformation.” 

Professor Torrance really says noth- 
ing new on the subject, but he handles 
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himself with scholarly care and economy 
of space. The documentation is ample. 
Since the book is a touch-up doctoral 
thesis, however, it betrays the usual 
signs of pedantry. Long passages in 
Greek, shorter ones in German, are dis- 
played without accompanying transla- 
tion for the benefit of readers whose 
command of Greek and German may 
be something less than perfect. 

Advanced students in historical the- 
ology will find this book very useful. Let 
us remember that the soteriology of the 
Apostolic Fathers became, with due 
modification, the theology of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Rome thinks that the 
Spirit of God worked diffusively and in- 
fallibly through the early Fathers, Pro- 
fessor Torrance does not think so, and 
neither do I, 


Epwarp JOHN CARNELL 





The German Phoenix: Men and Move- 
ments in the Church in Germany, by 
FRANKLIN HAMLIN LITTELL. Dou- 
bleday & Company, Inc., New York, 
1960. 226 pp. $3.95. 


Tuis is a highly informative account of 
the rise of the strong lay movements 
within the German churches following 
the Nazi crisis, and because of the 
thoroughness and vividness of the treat- 
ment it should be regarded as contem- 
porary church history of prime impor- 
tance. 

It includes stirring personal episodes 
of such leaders as Dibelius, Niemoeller, 
Bonhoeffer, and the less known Reinold 
von Thadden, whose dramatic rescue by 
the American Presbyterian leader, Col. 
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Francis P, Miller, provides one of the 
most thrilling chapters. 

To mention a few of the book’s valu- 
able facets—it presents an unusually 
penetrating discussion of Communism 
as a critique of modern Christianity 
(this one item justifying the whole vol- 
ume); it deals inspiringly with Protes- 
tant-Catholic friendship occasioned by 
suffering and common problems; it 
shows what the German Christians are 
doing in new modes of adult education, 
through academies, fellowship “cells,” 
and the vocational approach to every 
type of daily work through the lay lead- 
ership groups; and it affords also a help- 
ful analysis of the psychology of actual 
learning groups, in terms of number 
of participants, physical arrangements, 
leadership and attitudes, With full de- 
tail the author gives the history of the 
Kirchentag, the great annual mass- 
meeting of the German churches. 

Pervading the whole discussion is the 
Christian’s and churchman’s goal of 
passing beyond empty verbalization to a 
disciplined and vital witness. One fact 
emerges clearly, these evangelical lay 
movements are making Christianity 
relevant to life again, in Europe, and 
offer needed direction to Christian 
groups in other parts of the world. 


An example of the striking quotations 
found in this book is the following from 
von Thadden (p. 38) as he comments 
on the morality of the East-West con- 
flict: “In an encounter between a hard 
materialism and a soft materialism, the 
former will always win out.” 

This book is worth buying and read- 
ing. 

JAMES OVERHOLSER 
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The Forgiveness of Sins—An Essay in 
the History of Christian Doctrine and 
Practice, by W1Lu1aM TELFER. The 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 


1960. 154 pp. $2.75. 


THE purpose of this short but detailed 
account of the meaning and historical 
significance of the forgiveness of sins is 
to seek a doctrine that is at once Catho- 
lic and Reformed. Although the essence 
of the matter is to be found in the New 
Testament, the church’s pastoral role in 
enabling the penitent believers to realize 
the implications of forgiveness in his 
own life and growth is equally stressed. 
The most stimulating and indeed pro- 
vocative part of the book is the analysis 
of the New Testament material. The 
author maintains that, in the context of 
the early church’s intense eschatological 
hope, there is given to us a picture of a 
multitude of believers who live without 
sinning (p. 21). The severity of the 
Letter to the Hebrews in regard to sec- 
ond repentance is not a peculiarity of 
this epistle. Rather, thinks Dr. Telfer, 
it is basic to Paul’s understanding of the 
gospel and indeed of the outlook of the 
New Testament as a whole. Even the 
Johannine letters, which acknowledge 
that Christians have sin, still insist that 
those who remain in Christ will con- 
tinue sinless. It was this implied de- 
mand for sinlessness in believing Chris- 
tians which compelled the church to 
face the reality of postbaptismal sin and 
therefore the possibility and legitimacy 
of a second repentance. The author 
traces in detail the struggle between the 
rigorous tradition on the one hand and 
the urge to justify second repentance on 
pastoral grounds. When the latter was 
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New Books 
veem’ Kor Ministers 


Wherefore Art 
Thou Come? 


James T. Cleland. These 18 meditations on 
the Lord’s Supper are for ministers who want 
perceptive, thought-provoking meditations for 
use in the church service — with an epilogue 
for those who want to know how to prepare 
such meditations. $2.50 





The Ethic of Jesus 
In the Teaching 
Of the Church 


John Knox, Recognizing the burden of the 
Christian minister, whose responsibility it is 
to explain and apply the Christian ethic, 
Dr. Knox suggests principles for applying the 
New Testament ethic to enable man to fulfill 
the demands of God. $2 





Freedom 
Of the Pulpit 
Lee C. Moorehead. A timely discus- 
sion of freedom of the pulpit — what 
the minister faces when he speaks 
his convictions, what he must do to 
merit this freedom, and what this 
freedom means in actual practice. $2 


The Minister as 
Marriage Counselor 
Charles William Stewart. A role- 


relationship theory of marital coun- 
seling and pastoral care with sufficient 


i * which to base an Ab _™ gdon PL ess 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER‘’S BIBLE 





Order from your bookstore 
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tentatively allowed, it would appear to 
have been, according to Tertullian, 
public penitence and exomologesis (con- 
fession ). The movement towards modi- 
fication of the rigorist point of view 
seems to have come from lay people 
rather than from the church as such. 

It was Origen, however, who intro- 
duced the distinction between once- 
only repentance of grave and deliberate 
sins and repeated repentance of slight 
and involuntary sins, There is no space 
here for a detailed review of the au- 
thor’s study of the growth of penance 
in the West and the increasing impor- 
tance of the church and its priests in 
absolving men from their sins. By the 
13th century, the Latin half of the 
church was dominated by the Celtic in- 
stitution of private penance. Luther and 
Calvin both rejected the idea that sinful 
man could make satisfaction for his sins, 
and the author admits that they were 
right in denying that penitence and the 
purging away of vices can make any 
difference to the believer’s standing as a 
justified sinner before God. This Refor- 
mation understanding of the nature of 
the gospel is not, however, according to 
Dr. Telfer, incompatible with the con- 
fessional or with reiterated faith and 
penitence on the part of the Christian 
believer. The book is not exactly easy 
reading and presupposes a fairly close 
acquaintance with the history of Chris- 
tian doctrine in its more technical as- 
pects, Nevertheless, behind the rather 
academic treatment lies the reality of 
many of the pastoral problems with 
which the active minister must constant- 
ly concern himself. 


R. F. ALDWINCKLE 


Baker’s Dictionary of Theology, edited 
by E. F. Harrison, G. W. BRoMILey, 
and C. F. Henry. Baker’s Book 
House, Grand Rapids, 1960. 566 pp. 
$8.95. 

Tue preface indicates that this volume 

aims to acquaint the reader “with the 

tension points in theological discussion 
today in addition to providing a positive 
exposition of the biblical content in each 
case. Philosophical terms with a re- 
ligious significance are included, as well 
as the various sects and movements 
which belong to the history of the 
church.” In other words, the volume 
aims to be a one volume Christian en- 

cyclopedia. For example, one finds a 

concise description of exegesis, followed 

by a biblical word study of exhortation, 
in turn followed by existentialism, and 
another biblical study, exodus. 

The work expresses scholarly con- 
cern coupled with an avowed conserva- 
tive theological commitment. All three 
editors have been or are now professors 
at Fuller Theological Seminary, and 
they have drawn widely from scholars 
of many traditions who are nonetheless 
united in evangelical concern. The pub- 
lisher promises us that these 874 articles 
have been sought from 138 contributors 
from “all over the world . . . everyone a 
scholar in his own right, thoroughly 
conversant with contemporary evangeli- 
cal thought, and unwaveringly loyal to 
God’s Word.” One may argue that this 
claim about the extent of the scholar- 
ship employed is a bit excessive. This 
reviewer counted 95 articles by the 
editors (over 40 apiece by Harrison and 
Bromiley) and another 40 articles from 
their immediate seminary colleagues. 
This is said not in criticism but to modi- 
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fy extravagant claims. The articles run 
from brief notations to more extended 
articles (G. Clark contributes 18% 
columns on God, and F. F. Bruce has 
13 columns in an incisive summary of 
biblical eschatology.) 

If at times the contributors uidulge 
in special pleading, the volume does 
exhibit a wholesome largeness of spirit 
within a conservative framework. For 
example, the articles on dispensation 
does not come from the contributors of 
Dallas Seminary (known for its dis- 
pensational theology) but is rather a 
mild critique of Scofield dispensational- 
ism. One may add that the contributors 
represent both the churchly traditions 
and the more independent movements 
in contemporary Christianity, especially 
on the American scene. Some of the 
contributors are well known in the 
world of scholarship, others less so. 

It will be interesting to compare this 
volume with the forthcoming Interpre- 
ter’s Dictionary of the Bible. At the 
same time, it is well to remember that 
this present volume has both the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of attempting 
to be a biblical and a theological and a 
historical dictionary. Let it be said that 
one can find here a great deal of helpful 
information about a great many things. 
The calibre of bibliographical sugges- 
tions varies, 

JouN FREDERICK JANSEN 





One Body and One Spirit: A Study of 
the Church in the New Testament, 
by Oscar J. F. Serrz. The Seabury 
Press, Greenwich, Connecticut, 1960. 
187 pp. $4.25. 

StupENts and scholars acquainted 

with trends in modern biblical interpre- 
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tation, particularly in word studies and 
biblical theology, will find here little 
that is new. In a simple and non-techni- 
cal manner the author has traced the 
origin and development of the Chris- 
tian church for the first one hundred 
years or so of its history, indicating its 
relationship to its Hebrew background, 
the ministry of Jesus, the primitive com- 
munity, its spread into the pagan world, 
the emergence of heresy, and the growth 
of its ministry. 

The over-all emphasis of this book is 
good. To root the church in Israel’s 
history, to see it as the fulfilment of 
that community envisaged in the coven- 
ant, to watch “the servant of God” 
coming to its fruition in the fellowship 
of the spirit which was the early church, 
is to get the church in its right perspec- 
tive. To those unfamiliar with this de- 
velopment, and to laymen who are 
seeking a not-too-theological account of 
it, this book can be highly commended. 

The book contains a number of wise 
references to the Dead Sea Scrolls, and 
cautions against attaching undue im- 
portance to them respecting the life 
and teaching of Jesus. Many, however, 
will question his statement that Chris- 
tian churches outside Palestine adopted 
the institution of elders after Paul’s 


death. Evias ANDREWS 





Agents of Reconciliation, by ARNOLD B. 
Come, The Westminster Press, Phil- 


adelphia, 1960. 176 pp. $3.95. 
Tuis is another plea for a more effec- 
tive role for the entire membership of 
the church. The terms “clergy” and 
“Jaity’ need to be completely elimin- 
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ated, for all Christians are agents of re- 
conciliation (p. 10). 

These and other thoughts are devel- 
oped with scholarly competence. While 
all would agree that every Christian has 
his reconciling work to do, it is doubtful 
that this calls for the abandonment of 
the terms “clergy” and laity.” Dr. 
Come suggests that he has written in the 
hope of being “easily understood by the 
whole membership of the church” (p. 
10). This is an illusion. How many 
laymen, for example, could really under- 
stand what he says in his excellent chap- 
ter on “The Divine Mystery of the 
Church,” with its analysis of election in 
the Old and New Testaments? With- 
out the clergymen who are chosen to 
devote full time to the immense task of 
understanding and communicating the 
biblical revelation — which difficulties 
are fully recognized (p. 52)—such a 
chapter would be lost upon the over- 
whelming majority of laymen. 

While the distinctiveness of the apos- 
tolic role of Paul and others in the earli- 
est church is not properly identified (cf. 
pp. 77-85), the book contains an ex- 
cellent outline of the structure of the 
primitive Christian community in its 
reconciling work (p. 81). Many care- 
fully selected scriptural references enrich 
the thought throughout. 


Mack B. Stokes 





Methodism and Society in Theological 
Perspective, by S. Paut ScHILuine. 
Abingdon Press, New York, 1960. 
318 pp. $5.00. 

Tuts very valuable and useful work is 

the third in a series of four volumes in- 


corporating the findings of “a study of 
Methodism and the social scene in the 
United States of America,” a study in- 
stigated by the Board of Social and 
Economic Relations of the General 
Council of the Methodist Church. 


The book is divided into two major 
sections, the first having to do with the 
record concerning the theology of the 
Wesleyan movement from the beginning 
until the present, relating that theology 
to its social thought. Most iielpful in 
this section is the gathering together of 
the beliefs of Methodists today (1959) 
by means of a carefully prepared ques- 
tionaire which was distributed among 
the rank and file membership. On the 
basis of the answers to the questionaire 
Dr. Schilling offers an interpretation of 
the theological and social thinking of 
the denomination that is most instruc- 
tive. 

His general conclusion is that “on the 
whole, the questionaire discloses a lack 
among Methodists of any coherent pat- 
tern of belief and action. The lack it- 
self is a proper subject of regret, but the 
disclosure is not. It goes without saying 
that this and other indications of the 
questionaire should be subjected to 
stringent criticism. Other evidence may 
modify or even invalidate some of its 
findings. However, a major element of 
significance in this firsthand study of the 
beliefs of Methodists in 1959 may lie 
precisely in the fact that it focuses at- 
tention on the ambiguities, inconsisten- 
cies, and hiatuses which exist in the 
thinking and acting of Methodist people 
on religious and social questions. Such 
knowledge is a necessary first step in the 
direction of a more harmonious and 
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: A History of Christianity 
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The Nineteenth 
Volume III i Century 
CHRISTIANITY | : 
IN A _ Outside Europe 


REVOLUTIONARY 
AGE: P ° 
The Americas, the Pacific, 


in the 19th Asia, and Africa 


and 20th Centuries 








By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


Men, events and ideas are portrayed in depth in 
this panoramic history of American Christianity in 
the 19th century—the most complete and up-to-date 
study of the era available in one volume. The dra- 
matic expansion of Christianity into Africa, Asia 
and the Pacific is also told with a dimension never 
before achieved in Church history. 


“Provides a wealth of information in compact, 
readable form.”—-WintHrop S. Hupson, Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. $7.50 


RELIGION AND MENTAL HEALTH 


A Casebook with Commentary 


By HANS HOFMANN. 38 carefully chosen case histories from the 
files of doctors, ministers, psychologists, and from great literature, 
show the dynamic interaction of religion and psychology in actual 
life experience. “Highly recommended.”—Carro.t A. Wise. $5.00 


LOVE ISA 
SPENDTHRIFT 


A Book of Meditations 
for the Christian Year 


THE LIMITS 
OF REASON 


By GEORGE BOAS. A pungent critique of 





By PAUL E. SCHERER. “Paul Scherer has 
no peer in putting the word of God into 
words that waken us with their penetration 
and haunt us with their beauty.”—Ratpxu 
W. Sockman. $3.75 


At your bookseller 





the philosophies dominating today’s intel- 
lectual life, demonstrating the inadequacy of 
the scientific myth to register the realities of 
human existence. A new volume in Religious 
Perspectives, Ruth Nanda Anshen, editor. 


$3.75 


(Ya) HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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mutually enriching relationship between 
their theology and their social thought 
and action” (p. 169). This is a discon- 
certing finding. One is more than sus- 
picious that such is the pattern among 
Protestants generally. The questionaire 
itself is published as an appendix to this 
work and provides ample justification 
for his conclusions. The second section 
is entitled “Proposals.” Here the author 
attempts to develop a theology of so- 
ciety in which the implications of 
Methodist theological professions for the 
social order are helpfully stated. 

The presentation is highly readable, 
the judgments are well balanced, and 
the spirit of the treatment is thoroughly 
ecumenical. Surely the Methodist 
Church will be much in Dr. Schilling’s 
debt for this illuminating and challeng- 
ing study and his work deserves sym- 
pathetic and attentive reading beyond 
Methodist circles. 

Joun M. Bap 





Christianity and the Scientist, by IAN G. 
Barzour. The Association Press, New 
York, 1960. 123 pp. $2.50. 


How should a Christian, by profession 
a scientist, decide, act, teach, live, and 
work as an individual in society? Does 
he have any social responsibility for the 
results of his labors and research? Mr. 
Barbour, physicist and head of the de- 
partment of religion in Carleton College 
answers the first question by saying that 
(like other Christians) a scientist must 
seek to do the will of God and meet the 
needs of people. He answers the second 
question by saying “Yes!” The author’s 
cogent thinking in pursuing arguments 


leading to these conclusions will be 
found by many readers to be persuasive. 
The present “self-searching” going on 
among scientists, their articulation of 
their growing sense of “involvement in 
mankind,” and an assertion of Christian 
ethical principles as criteria for life, 
work, and decision are all to be found 
within these few pages. 


FRANK NELSON GARDNER 





God, Man, and Satan: Patterns of 
Christian Thought and Life in Para- 
dise Lost, Pilgrim’s Progress, and the 
Great Theologians, by ROLAND 
Musuat FRYE. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 1960. 184 pp. $3.75. 


THEOLOGICAL understanding and liter- 
ary symbols illuminate each other in 
this rewarding book. Beginning with 
the theological doctrine of accomoda- 
tion, which refers to the use of symbols 
to show not “what God is in himself, 
but what he is to us,” Professor Frye 
defends the thesis that the poetic mode 
of expression is close to the heart of 
Christian faith, representing divine truth 
as man can comprehend it. Milton’s 
epic poem portrays the archetypal man, 
Adam, in the light of divine reality. 
Bunyan’s allegory gives an account of 
the journey of the archetypal Christian 
from the City of Destruction to the 
Celestial City. 

God, Man, and Satan offers rich re- 
sources for the preacher, the teacher of 
literature, the student who is in danger 
of taking religious literature too literally, 
and the literate inquirer in theology. 
Milton’s profound account of good and 
evil and the way of salvation, and Bun- 
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yan’s symbolism and theology come 
alive. We may hope that this successful 
demonstration of the mutual relevance 
of Neo-reformation thought and two 
neglected classics will not only inspire 
restudy of Paradise Lost and Pilgrim’s 
Progress, but also the writing of new 
works of informed Christian imagination 
more immediately accessible in our time. 


C. EuGENE CONOVER 





Horizon, JoserH J. THORNDIKE, JR., 
editor. Vol. II, Nos. 1-6, Sept. 1959 
—July, 1960. New York: American 
Horizon, Inc. $3.95 per copy, $18.00 
per year. 


THESE copies of the Horizon represent 
the second year of publication of what 
is advertised as the hardcover “Maga- 
zine of the Arts.” It is concerned with 
the investigation, description, and re- 
production of forms of aesthetic expres- 
sion throughout all the world in all of 
human history. Whatever man has done 
with words or plastic material—how he 
has spoken, written, painted, carved, 
built, dressed—is its subject. “Art” is 
used in its broadest legitimate sense, and 
the publication is the richer for it. 
What is here of interest to the Inter- 
preter? Some of everything and much 
that is valuable. Horizon is an excellent 
source-book for the study of man. The 
preacher and the theologian studies the 
Revelation of God, but he must speak 
to man in the words of man. The Word 
which he brings must really enter the 
world of man and assume the flesh of 
its culture. Horizon is an unparalleled 
Opportunity to know and see and ap- 
preciate the experience and self-expres- 
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sion of humanity. Certainly, that is an 
enthusiastic claim. And it can hardly be 
substantiated here where only an illus- 
tration of what Horizon makes available 
can be sketched. Some time spent in 
the perusal of Vol. II will give the 
reader his own chance to evaluate what 
the magazine offers. It he enjoys the 
beautiful and is interested in the forms 
in which meaning is expressed he will 
have a feast. 


The lands and times of the Bible and 
the Classical World receive impressive 
attention, Nelson Glueck tells how he 
has used biblical tradition as a guide in 
archeological research. His article, 
along with all others, is illustrated with 
superb full-page color plates. The As- 
syrian conqueror, Esarhaddon, comes 
to life in a discussion of texts and liter- 
ary techniques which derive from his 
period. Two pictorial sequences are de- 
voted to the Aegina Marbles and re- 
cently discovered Greek bronze statuary 
from circa 400 B.C. A pre-eminent 
authority in the field of Etruscan re- 
search gives a narrative account of ex- 
plorations in the history of these pre- 
Roman people, and adds illustrations of 
Etruscan art. And there is the delight- 
ful pictorial story of a medieval pil- 
grim’s journey to the Holy Land, which 
all but recreates the images and emo- 
tions of the believer’s long and difficult 
way. 

But it would be unfair to suggest that 
Horizon is preoccupied with the an- 
cient world. The present as well as the 
past, the Orient of China and Japan as 
well as the West and its traditions, re- 
ceive abundant attention. The full-page 
color reproduction sequences are some- 
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thing special. In Vol. II there are re- 
productions of the work of Gauguin, 
Picasso, contemporary Americans, and 
the Baroque Period, to name only a 
few. Archibald MacLeish discusses 
“J. B.” with an interviewer. E. Powers 
Biggs waxes eloquent over the revival 
of the pipe organ. Eric Larabee reviews 
contemporary social criticism and raises 
questions about the relation of our so- 
cial dynamics to art. And so on. One 
must see this magazine to believe and 
appreciate it. 


It does cost eighteen dollars a year. 
But you could make sure that the near- 
est library subscribes to it. 





History’s Lessons for Tomorrow’s Mis- 
sions: Milestones in the History of 
Missionary Thinking. World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, Geneva, 
Switzerland, 300 pp. 


Tue book contains a series of short 
chapters dealing with the church and 
its mission from the first century to to- 
day. Each is by a different author and 
is interesting and informative. The 
chapters sketch in brief outline the 
worldwide work of missions — Early 
Church, Orthodox, Catholic, and Prot- 
estant. Some chapters deal with special 
aspects and problems of the work. The 
last two chapters give annotated bibli- 
ographies of works in English and in 
German. This is a book that can be 
recommended to both the scholar and 
the layman and should have a wide 
reading. 
Jas. E. Bear 
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Church Education for Tomorrow, by 
WESNER FALiLaw. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1960. 219 pp. 
$3.75. 


Tue able professor of Christian educa- 
at Andover-Newton Theological School 
here advocates teaching by the trained 
professionals in the church, that is, the 
preacher and other “teacher-ministers” 
(perhaps women) who could belong to 
a staff. Radically breaking with the 
American Protestant tradition of ama- 
teur lay teachers in the major work of 
education in a congregation (“‘less mis- 
use of laymen”), he points out the ad- 
vantages of more thorough and solid 
teaching by the theologically trained 
leaders of the average congregation. 
Any preacher, he states, can work 
out such a program of six to eight hours 
teaching per week, usually done in the 
afternoons after school hours for the 
young people. He outlines the ways 
such a program could be developed in 
small and large churches, and how the 
seminaries would need to train persons 
for such ministries. 


Wit B. KENNEDY 





Redemptive Counseling, by Dayton G. 
Van Dusen. John Knox Press, Rich- 
mond, 1960. 191 pp. $3.50. 


Tus is a book about the relationship of 
psychiatry and theology, and the im- 
plications of psychotherapy for the 
counseling task of the minister. The au- 
thor is assistant secretary for chaplaincy 
services in the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, and has had extensive experience in 
clinical pastoral training both as a stu- 
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to help you interpret 
new testament truths 





INTRODUCING 
CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS 


Henlee H. Barnette 


‘ 


‘... the ultimate norm of the 
Christian is not a rule, a creed, 
an ethical system, but a Person- 
ality—Christ himself,” states the 
author. This is the basis of In- 
troducing Christian Ethics which 
stresses the biblical background 
and role of the Holy Spirit in 
relating Christian faith to the 
great moral and social issues of 
our day. $3.75 


Look for these books at 
BROADMAN PRESS 


and fit them into today’s word 


Pen 





INTERPRETING THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 
H. E. Dana and R. E. Glaze, Jr. 


A thorough study of the history 
and practice of biblical interpre- 
tation from the early Jews to 
modern times. 

Interpreting the New Testament 
sets forth the requisites of sound 
interpretation and shows how to 
avoid haphazard, superficial 
methods. Theologically sound, 
this book offers creative guid- 
ance, valuable insights and il- 
lustrations which are practical 
as well as interesting. $3.25 


your favorite bookseller. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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dent and as an institutional chaplain. 
His purpose is to indicate the resources 
available to the religious worker from 
the empirical sciences and at the same 
time to define the limitations of these 
studies, 

The three parts of the book deal suc- 
cessively with the tension between psy- 
chotherapy and theology, the converg- 
ence of these two disciplines, and the 
nature of pastoral or redemptive coun- 
seling. The style is clear and readable, 
and there is evidence of wide research in 
both fields. For this reason it is disap- 
pointing to note that the author does 
not come to grips with several funda- 
mental presuppositions that are assumed 
throughout. He speaks of the necessity 
for the church to use the “proven prac- 
tices and concepts of therapy,” but does 
not make it clear by whom these prac- 
tices were proven or the criteria by 
which the evaluation was made. As a 
result, the implication of the Christian 
faith for process as well as content is 
obscured. Likewise, in discussing the 
tension between psychiatry and theology, 
he does not treat adequately the extent 
to which there are psychological pre- 
suppositions in every theological formu- 
lation (and vice-versa) ; thus, there are 
occasions when religion is regarded as 
separate from other areas of life (for 
example, p. 56) though this notion is 
refuted elsewhere. In the first part of 
the book the difference between psychi- 
atry and theology is stressed with the 
empirical findings coming off a rather 
poor second. Then, as the argument 
continues, there is a plea for the use of 
therapeutic insights as the means of 
making religion relevant. 
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These comments are made with re- 
gret rather than rancor. It is distressing 
that what might have been a significant 
contribution to the current conversation 
between psychiatry and theology turns 
out to be a discussion drawing on vari- 
ous ideas and insights from many writers 
but lacking a clearly stated central the- 
sis from which these data are examined. 
As a result it is possible that many of 
the excellent qualities of the book will 
be obscured either by those who accept 
uncritically the cleavage between psy- 
chotherapy and theology or by those 
who never get beyond the assumptions 
to perceive the genuine value in the 
author’s purpose, 


WituiaM B. Oc.eEssy, Jr. 





The Essential Nature of New Testa- 
ment Preaching, by Rosert H. 
Mounce. Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
1960. 168 pp. $3.50. 

TRacinc the uses of kerygma and ker- 

rusein through the New Testament and 

the Septuagint, Dr. Mounce arrives at 
conclusions which break new ground, 
taking issue with C. H. Dodd. Rooting 
the kerygma in the teachings of Jesus, 
and attempting to disentangle its repre- 
sentation in pre-Pauline elements in the 
letters of Paul, he concludes that Profes- 
sor Dodd drew too sharp a line be- 
tween kergyma and didache, too greatly 
stressed the dawn of the New Age as 
compared with God’s redemptive ac- 
tivity in Christ, and failed to show the 

development of the kerygma in the di- 

rection of the theological and ethical 

rather than the mystical. 
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The kerygma emerges in outline as 
“(1) A proclamation of the death, 
resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus, 
seen as the fulfillment of prophecy and 
involving man’s responsibility. (2) The 
resultant evaluation of Jesus as both 
Lord and Christ. (3) A summons to 
repent and receive forgiveness of sins.” 
It represents neither an attempt to re- 
port the message spoken on any given 
occasion nor a stereotyped proclamation 
for all occasions, but the apostolic mes- 
sage in a wider sense: “It is a syste- 
matic statement of the theology of the 
primitive Church as revealed in the 
early preaching . . . a survey of primitive 
Christology conveniently arranged as 
such.” 

Against this New Testament back- 
ground, the author contributes a valu- 
able last chapter on “The Essential Na- 
ture of Preaching.” In his carefully 
elaborated analysis it emerges as a part 
of the saving activity of God; integral 
to the process of revelation; sacramental 
as a communication of God himself, 
rather than information about him; a 
crisis experience in which man must 
inescapably respond to God’s offer of 
deliverance from enslavement to evil; 
and, when it is true to its function, “an 
event that effectively communicates the 
power and redemptive activity of God.” 


MERRILL R. ABBEY 





I Believe in the Living God: Sermons 
on the Apostles Creed, by Emit 
Brunner. Translated and edited by 
Jonn Holden, The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1961. 160 pp. $3.00. 


THESE sermons were preached in the 


Fraumiinsterkirche, Zurich, during the 
Second World War. 

Based on the Apostles’ Creed and 
relevant texts of Scripture, the author’s 
sermons were designed to call all people 
to repentance and to undergird the flag- 
ging faith of anxious millions during the 
world-shaking tragedies of the great 
war. Realistically, Dr. Brunner sees 
himself, all Christians, and the whole 
world in the grip of threatening col- 
lapse, anxiety, meaninglessness, and 
wholesale death. But he refuses to sacri- 
fice faith to the ravages of fatalism. 

Like the sermons of Barth, Bultmann, 
and Tillich, Dr. Brunner’s also demon- 
strate the fact that profound theologians 
can successfully cross the boundary be- 
tween theology and homiletics. In fact, 
it is clear that theological scholarship 
should be the indispensable background 
for all great preaching. These sermons 
are commendably brief, simple, devout, 
existential, biblical, expository, inspir- 
ing, and evangelical. Certainly, Ameri- 
can preachers should profit by the fine 
art of such European preaching — 
preaching in the grand tradition, both 
timely and timeless, 


T. Hassett Bowen 





Retarded Children: God’s Children, by 
Sicurp D. Petersen. The Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia, 1960. 156 
pp. $3.00. 


Tuts is another of the recent books 
dealing with the church’s care for ab- 
normal children, written by a psychi- 
atrist chaplain of a center for retarded 
children from six to twenty-one years of 
age. How can the gospel be communi- 
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cated to these persons? The author 
seeks to show that each is an individual, 
usually with his retardation difficulties 
compounded by emotional problems 
connected with early environmental and 
family deficiencies. Christian therapy 
includes consistent loving concern and 
support over a period of time. Help is 
given for the church and family who 
must minister to these persons. Most 
retarded children, he says, can with the 
proper care experience the love of God 
and participate meaningfully in church 
services and religious practices. 


Wit B. KENNEDY 





As Thy Days, So Thy Strength, by 
Jesse Jat McNett. William B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, 1960. 167 pp. $3.00. 


Herz is a better-than-average devotion- 
al book, built around the theme of dif- 
ferent kinds of “days.” For each (there 
are 42) the author has chosen appro- 
priate Scripture and has written a medi- 
tation and prayer. The meditations are 
restrained and directly helpful, keeping 
always to central personal problems. 





Toward Health and Wholeness, by Rus- 
SELL L. Dicxs. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1960. 158 pp. $3.50. 


Tuts book is an inquiry into the rela- 
tionship of faith and health, and is based 
on the thesis that there is a “Healing 
Power” at work in the body to bring 
about wholeness. Dr. Dicks, long as- 
sociated with the ministry to the sick, 
holds that illness is the result of destruc- 
tive emotions which overpower this in- 
herent force. He lists eight major des- 
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tructive emotions and pairs them with a 
like number of major healing emotions. 
Illustrative are: Anxiety and Faith, 
Hostility and Joy, Loneliness and Love. 

The presentation is supported by case 
material, and many original prayers are 
included at appropriate points in the 
discussion, 





The Cost of Discipleship, by Dietricu 
BoNHOEFFER. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1959. 285 pp. 
$3.00. 

Tuis is a revised edition of the original 

translation by R. H. Fuller (1949), 

including now a “Memoir” by G. Leib- 

holz. Bonhoeffer’s work maintains its 
power and may happily reach new “dis- 
ciples” in this new form. 





Readings in the Psychology of Religion, 
edited by OrLo Strunk, Jr., Abing- 
don Press, New York, 1959. 228 pp. 
$4.50. 

Tue value of this volume is that it 

brings into one place representative ex- 

cerpts from contemporary studies in the 
psychology of religion. Included are 
such early writers as Coe, Lueba, and 

James, as well as more recent contribu- 

tions from Oates, Allport, Hiltner, and 

others. The material is well arranged 
under such general heads as “History,” 

“Religious Experience and Conversion,” 

“Religious Development,” and the like. 

The wide range of viewpoint and the 

discriminating selection of articles make 

this a useful compilation. It would have 
been more useful if the author had in- 
cluded a brief sketch of each author 
and had indicated the date of publica- 
tion of the papers and articles quoted. 
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Westmin 


New 


BASIC WRITINGS IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Edited by KENDIG BRUBAKER CULLY. A remarkably 
varied anthology of selections about education, by 
thirty-one writers—from Clement of Alexandria and 

Thomas Aquinas to Horace Mann and John Dewey. 
Each of these men has something vital to contribute to the 
modern Christian teacher. $4.95 


Library of History and Doctrine 


HEBREW THOUGHT COMPARED WITH GREEK 


By THORLEIF BoMAN. A study of the contrasting methods of thought 
and learnings of the two peoples: the Hebrews experienced existence 
by hearing and perceiving, the Greeks by seeing. $4.50 


A LIVING SACRIFICE: 
A Study in Reparation 


By E. L. KENDALL. When suffering bears the qualities of sac- 
rifice, it becomes healing — as in the supreme example, the 
Passion and Death of Christ. $4.00 


THE IMITATION OF GOD IN CHRIST: 


An Essay on the Biblical Basis 
of Christian Spirituality 


By E. J. Tinsey. A clarification of the role 
which revelation plays in the life of the 
Christian, according to the New Testa- 

ment. Mr. Tinsley discusses mysticism 
in general and Christian mysticism 
in particular. $4.00 
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The Minister in Christian Education, by 
Peter P. Person. Grand Rapids, 
Baker Book House, 1960. 135. $2.95. 


Ciatminc to be “a practical book for 
the alert pastor,” this short volume dis- 
cusses the broad education program of 
the church and the minister’s part in it. 
In brief chapters the author sketches 
the relationship of the pastor to such 
varied activities as the Sunday Church 
School, the church membership class, 
youth camps and conferences, and in- 
terdenominational agencies. With oc- 
casional allusions to conservative organi- 
zations, the book is fairly well balanced 
with references to the general educa- 
tional work of main-line American 
Protestantism. 





Train Up a Child: Educational Ideals 
in the Ancient World, by WILLIAM 
Barciay. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1959. 288 pp. $4.50. 


WRITTEN by the well-known and re- 
spected New Testament scholar, Wil- 
liam Barclay, this book provides a sur- 
vey of educational ideals and practices 
in the ancient world. Chapters describ- 
ing how children were taught in Sparta, 
Athens, and Rome furnish comparison 
with careful analyses of education 
among the Jews and later among the 
Christians, Thorough descriptions and 
analyses make this a valuable source 
book for those who would understand 
the roots of our educational systems and 
particularly the heritage that lies behind 
our contemporary church educational 
practices, 
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Internationale Zeitschriftenschau fiir 
Bibelwissenschaft und Grenzgebiete, 
Band VI, 1958/59. Patmos-Verlag, 
Diisseldorf, 1960. 356 pp. $11.00. 


TuHIs extensive bibliography of biblical 
studies has been significantly enlarged 
in the number of periodicals indexed 
(now over 400) and the number of 
articles entered (from 1704 to 2217), 
and in the number of Festschriften and 
other occasional publications treated. It 
undertakes coverage of the full year 
1958 and some issues of 1959; and in- 
dexes many earlier issues that were not 
included in previous volumes of this 
index. 





God’s Son and God’s World, by A. A. 
vAN Ruter. Translated by L. B. 
SmEpDEs. William B. Eerdmans, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1960. 79 
pp. $2.00. 


Tuis small volume is a devotional expo- 
sition|of seven of the “I am” sayings of 
Jesus\and Psalm 104. The author, Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology at Utrecht, 
has placed the devotional thought in a 
theological framework. However, this 
placement is not so rigid that theology 
has stereotyped devotion, as is often the 
case. 


Van Ruler touches on a contempo- 
rary issue as to the nature and place of 
general and special revelation. By his 
arrangement and explicit statement he 
places the knowledge of God’s Son prior 
to that of God’s world. In view of this 
it is ironic that the section dealing with 
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God's world is more beautifully and 
movingly written than the portion de- 
voted to God’s Son. 

The style of the work is simple and 
moving. One feels that something has 
been lost in translation in which the 
language of devotion always suffers. The 
claims of God’s Son are presented with 
force and provocative thought. The 
devotional commentary of Psalm 104 is 
one of the finest, and is itself worth the 
price of the book. 


W. L. HENprIcKs 





Translating the Bible, by FREDERICK C. 
Grant. Seabury Press, Greenwich, 


Conn., 1961. 183 pp. $4.25. 


In commemoration of the 350th anni- 
versary of the King James Version, Pro- 
fessor Grant effectively “brings out of 
his treasure what is new and what is 
old,” to produce a readable digest of a 
story often told but now refreshed with 
the special knowledge and insight of 
one who has himself played an impor- 
tant part in it. On his informative 
account we offer but a few observations. 

The author’s high praise of the King 
James Version (p. 72) should have a 
place in the earlier account of Tyndale, 
from whom “nine-tenths of the lan- 
guage of the New Testament in the King 
James Version is derived” (p. 63). 
Again, to describe this version as “mi- 
raculous” (p. 71) seems to be inhar- 
monious with the recognition that it was 
composed in “the spoken language of 
the English people” (p. 83). 

The author states that the new BFBS 
edition (19587) of the Greek New Tes- 
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tament “is taking the place of the old 
original edition by Eberhard Nestle 
(1898)” (p. 113). But indeed the latter 
continues to have a lively sale, now in 
its 24th edition. Again, it is stated that 
the revisers of 1881 used the Westcott- 
Hort text as a base (p. 116) ; however, 
when Palmer reconstructed their base 
in 1881 it was akin rather to the Textus 
Receptus. Finally, it is surprising that 
Westcott-Hort is not mentioned among 
the texts employed for the RSV (p. 117), 
although it must really be considered as 
fundamental to that version. 

For its substance, clarity and brevity 
this little book is commended to the gen- 
eral reader. 


KENNETH W. CLARK 





Religions of the East, by JosrerH M. 
Krracawa. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1960. 319 pp. $4.50. 


THE author’s avowed purpose in this 
informative book is to show that each of 
the chief non-Christian Eastern religions 
has a counterpart to the Christian 
church. Joseph M. Kitagawa, a natu- 
ralized American of Japanese descent, 
writes from his advantaged perspective 
of inherited Oriental mysticism and ac- 
quired Occidental pragmatism. 

Each religion is characterized by a 
“holy community” different from and 
more significant than the visible society 
common to all, This spiritual fellowship 
is fairly equated, believes the author, 
with the church in Christianity. 

The three major religions of China 
(Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism ) 
are considered together as the founda- 
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tion of “family-ism.” This strong-knit ex- 
perience-in-community, extending from 
the home even through political organi- 
zation, has been the “church” of pagan 
faiths in China. In Hinduism, the caste 
system, by defining meticulously what 
the individual or group must do from 
birth to death, has fostered a sense of 
belonging and of protection which may 
be compared with the Christian fellow- 
ship. Similar “holy communities” are 
to be found in the Samgha of Buddhism 
and the Ummah of Islam. 

It is agreed that modern historical 
developments are threatening these spir- 
itual communities in Eastern faiths. It 
is not clear, for example, what Commu- 
nism in China or the constitutional out- 
lawing of many caste customs in India 
may do to the inner fellowship. ““Mod- 
ernity” also imperils the church-like com- 
munity in Buddhism and Islam. The 
future is yet unpredictable. 

A good case is made for the thesis of 
this book. The Christian, however, may 
be constrained to ask: Is there not in 
the Christian church a quality of Truth 
and a reality of Life Eternal not possible 
in any other faith? 


Bruce CUMMING 





Ethics and the Gospel, by T. W. Man- 
son. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1960. 109 pp. $2.75. 


Tuis little book, comprising the Ayer 
Lectures for 1952, was edited and pub- 
lished posthumously. It is a significant 
contribution to the study of Christian 
ethics. 


The author writes with characteristic 
understanding and clarity. He is con- 
cerned to show not only the relation of 
the ethics of the early Christian church 
to the original teaching of Jesus, but 
also to emphasize its relevance for today. 

Professor Manson begins by laying 
firm foundations. In the first three chap- 
ters he defines the nature of the Hebrew 
ethic, shows the inclusive character of 
the Torah and what its embracement 
implied, and makes clear that Jesus ful- 
‘illed the Law and the Prophets “by 
understanding them in their deepest 
meaning, and by going beyond them in 
action,” and that to the best things he 
found in the Jewish creed and code of 
conduct he added his own “deepest in- 
sight.” This added element (chapter 4) 
may best be defined in terms of self- 
giving love (John 15:12), which he 
abundantly exemplified, and also en- 
joined upon his followers. But more; 
Jesus also established a society (chap- 
ter 5) in which his law was regnant, and 
where leadership was defined as service. 
One of the most important services of 
this society was the preservation of a 
body of Jesus’ teaching which the church 
adapted and applied to herself. ‘The very 
adaptability of this teaching shows its 
non-static, living and growing nature. 


WEs LEY C. Davis 





Bridges to Understanding, by Marca- 
RET FRAKES. Muhlenberg Press, Phil- 
adelphia, 1960. 134 pp. $2.50. 


In the growing literature on the lay the- 
ological movements this survey takes 
high honors. It is a competent, factual 
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New books by two 
of America’s greatest 
Biblical scholars 


Robert C. Dentan’s 


@ Every reader and student of the Bible will welcome this 
all-encompassing study of its main themes’ and dominant 
teachings. The book is divided into three main sections: the 
history to be found in the Bible, its doctrines, and their rele- 
vance to life today. Numerous short chapters discuss all facets 
of the larger themes. Throughout, the reader is urged to turn 
to the Bible itself rather than accept the author’s view as final. 
This book will give the reader a good working knowledge of 
Biblical theology and is ideal for supplemental reading and for 
all adult Bible study and discussion groups. Bibliography and 
index. $5.00 


@ The thesis of this controversial new book is that Jesus 
thought of himself only as a prophet of God in the Jewish 
tradition of his day, and that the idea of his divinity was a 
literary development of the early Church founders. The 
Prophet from Nazareth takes a hard look at the gospels in an 
effort to separate the facts about the real Jesus from the doc- 
trines of Christ. What actually did Jesus teach? Why was he 
crucified? And why was he misunderstood? Professor Enslin 
probes these questions in a book that will be read and discussed 
wherever good New Testament teaching is being carried on. 
Bibliography. $4.75 


Now at your bookstore McGRAW-HILL 
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survey with emphasis on the evangelical 
academies. The author, associate editor 
of The Christian Century, and one of 
the first to report on the European cen- 
ters through her articles, has here clari- 
fied the picture for Americans. In the 
process she has written a highly inter- 
esting book and one that will surely 
have some effect in urging the church 
here to seek its own appropriate ways of 
building “bridges to understanding.” 


BALMER H. KELLy 





The Secret Sayings of Fesus, by ROBERT 
M. Grant. Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1960. 198 pp. 


$.95. 


Propucep by Professor Grant in collab- 
oration with David Noel Freedman, this 
translation of and comment upon the 
“Gnostic Gospel of Thomas” is here 
published in paperback, putting it at the 
reach of all. 





The Threshold of Christianity, by Law- 
RENCE E. Toomss. The Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia, 1960. 96 


pp. $1.50. 


THE series of brief studies known as the 
Westminster Guides to the Bible has, 
in this work, added lustre to itself, It is 
a discussion of the developments in Ju- 
daism during the period between the 
Testaments, Although the New Testa- 
ment belongs to the Old, the gap be- 
tween them was filled with developments 
in Judaism which are not found in the 
Old Testament, but play a rather large 


part in the New. Where did these come 
from? It is the aim of this little work to 
answer this question, which is done 
competently, interestingly, and briefly. 





The Modern Reader's Guide to the Gos- 
pels, by WiLL1AM HamMILToN. Asso- 
ciation Press, New York, 1960. 190 


pp. $3.50. 


In this volume three separate works in 
the Reflection Books series first pub- 
lished in 1959 are brought together 
under one hard-backed cover. The work 
is designed to guide laymen in their 
study of the Gospels. The guidance is 
more complete and technical than most 
popular brief study guides, but less so 
than standard commentaries. The au- 
thor has a good command of the critical 
problems involved in the study of the 
Gospels, but never allows the reader to 
get bogged down in them but presents 
them helpfully as aids to interpretation. 
The style is crisp and fresh, the impor- 
tant is highlighted and the unimportant 
is omitted. The viewpoint of the work 
is evangelical throughout. 





Archaeology and the New Testament, 
by J. A. THompson. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, 1960. 151 pp. $1.50. 


Tuis is a concise survey of archaeolog- 
ical findings as they relate to the New 
Testament, concluding with a brief dis- 
cussion of the relation of the papyri to 
the New Testament. The period from 
the death of Herod the Great in 4 B. C. 
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down to the second revolt under Bar 
Kokhba which ended in 135 is covered 
in the discussion. 


The work is nontechnical and popu- 
lar in form, but is the fruit of broad 
scholarship. It is a good introduction to 
the field, and offers guidance into fur- 
ther study by rather copious footnotes 
which refer to the more technical works. 





We Call This Friday Good, by Howarp 
G. HaceMan. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, 1961. 83 pp. $1.50. 


Or the making of Lenten books, there 
is no end. While such as this one are 
forthcoming, one may indeed be glad 
that it is so. Who missed this one, be he 
clergyman or layman, missed a good 
thing. It consists of expositions of the 
seven last words and one introductory 
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sermon on the text, “But where sin 
abounded grace did much more 
abound.” (Romans 5:20) All have the 
purpose of making the hours on Calvary 
“less of an abstraction and more of a 
contemporary reality” and all have been 
preached and preached again—as well 
they might be. 


Structurally these sermons move in 
logical and well-defined steps yet with 
smoothness and grace. Deep insights 
into life as it is lived are manifested and 
great spiritual truth(s) laid upon the 
heart. The style has a distilled simplicity 
about it that one does not often find and 
theological jargon is happily taboo, ‘The 
seven last words really come alive—and 
demand that we do too! 


Dr. Hageman is President of the 
General Synod, Reformed Church in 
America. 


Henry H. BAccer 
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The Third Edition of Essential Books for a Pastor's Library is a 72-page book list 
selected and annotated by the Faculty of Union Theological Seminary in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. It is up-to-date, authoritative, and comprehensive, systematically 
covering the areas of General Reference, Bible, Church History, Doctrinal The- 
ology and Pastoral Theology. 





ORDER FROM: ESSENTIAL BOOKS, Union Theological Seminary 
RICHMOND 27, VIRGINIA 


PRICE: Single Copies: $1.00, postpaid, when remittance accompanies order. 
Quantities of 10 or More: 35% discount, postpaid. Remit with order. 
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NEW BOOKS FROM. 


World Cultures 
and World Religions 


THE COMING DIALOGUE 


By HENpDRIK KRAEMER. In our shrinking 
world, Christianity will be coming into ever 
closer and wider contact with the religious 
cultures of the East. Each of these cultures 
is here described in detail, with emphasis 
both on mutual understanding and on the 
need for Christians to grasp firmly the spe- 
cial message of their own religion. $6.50 


LIBRARY OF HISTORY AND DOCTRINE 


Infant Baptism in 
the First Four Centuries 


By JoAcHIM JEREMIAS. A major contribu- 
tion to the continuing debate on whether 
infant baptism is a legitimate Christian sac- 
rament, this book offers in evidence early 
Christian epitaphs and inscriptions unearthed 
in recent decades. $3.50 


WESTMINSTER PRESS PHILADELPHIA 7 





Theory and Design of 
Christian Education 
Curriculum 


By D. CAMPBELL WYCKOFF. This is the only 
up-to-date study of the subject available, 
based on the findings of the Curriculum 
Study Committee of the Christian Educa- 
tion division of the National Council of 


Churches. $4.50 
The Search 
for Meaning 


A NEW APPROACH IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 
AND PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 

By A. J. UNGERSMA. “Existential analysis”, 
a new European school of psychotherapy, is 
founded not on man’s baser instincts but on 
his idealistic strivings. This absorbing book 
examines itscongruity to Christianity, andthe 
possibilities it offers for closer cooperation 
between therapist and pastoral counselor. 

$4.75 








Now Available... 
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104 pages including 
60 pages of subject index 
like the accompanying page 








and exhaustive Scripture index 


$1.00-oRDER From SMterpretation 
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Index to Volumes I-X 


Greek, Biblical—see also Grammars of Greek 
exactness of N. T. Greek, 8:54-56 
grammars of Greek N. T., 1:471-85 
knowledge of: indispensable to Bible in- 

terpreter, 1:11, 471f 
unity and variety in N. T. language and 
vocabulary, 5:178 


Habakkuk (prophet) 
concern for moral integrity, 2:177-79 
his living faith in God, 2:174f 
meaning of name, 2:173 
sense of divine perspective, 2:175-77 


Heaven 
as God’s domain, 10:270-73 
God’s imminence and transcendence in 
terms of, 10:271-73 
God’s sovereignty in terms of, 10:271f 
necessary paradox of, 10:271f 
necessity of speaking of God as in heaven, 
10:273 
salvation continues in, 5:398f 


Hebrew, Biblical 

Hebrew grammars and lexicons, 2: 186-98 
history of, 2:187ff 
as implements of interpretation, 2: 186-98 
standard works, 2: 188-92 
use of, 2: 192-98 

knowledge of: indispensable to Bible in- 

terpreter, 1:11, 471f 


Hebrews: 5:80-91 

approach to God in, 5:401-12 

association of Christ as Priest with people 
of God, 5:405f 

Atonement’s relation to Incarnation in, 
10: 24-38 

authorship, 5:82 

on baptism, 5:406f, 410f 

baptismal confession in, 5:410f 

basic motif: Christ as High Priest and the 
wandering people of God, 5: 401-12 

on the church 

members a priestly community, 5:408-12 
in relation of Incarnation and Atone- 
ment, 10:32-36 

Clement of Rome’s use of, 5:191 

on conscience, 5:407f 

critical questions, 5:81-84 

destination, 5:81f 

eschatological exegesis of O. T. in, 5:190f 

on eschaton: in relation of Atonement and 
Incarnation, 10: 36-38 

faith and works in, 7: 402 

historical situation, 5:82-84 

on inauguration of New Covenant, 5:405 

inter-responsibility of individual and com- 
munity in, 5:411f 

on Jesus’ blood, 5: 403-5 
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on people of God as priestly community, 
5:408-12 
personal aspect of its exhortations, 5: 409-11 
on prayer and thanksgiving, 5: 408 
purpose and theme, 5: 84-91 
readers, 5:81 
on sanctuary as place of approach to God, 
5:402f 
steadfastness the central issue, 5:410f 
study of, 5:80-91 
available helps for, 5:8o0f 
bibliography for, 5:91 
unity of hope and worship in, 5: 409-12 
on worship, 5:408-12 


History 


absence of a united history, 6: of 
biblical history 
as prophetic, 9:34 
redemptive, 1:421ff; 9:33f 
as sacred or holy history, 
4:313-15 
biblical theology grounded in, 2:63-65 
Christ the center of, 6: 24-26 
Christian interpretation of, 6:17-26 
absent in early Christianity, 6:17 
necessity of, 6:17-19 
in terms of historical existence, 6: 19-21 
in terms of history centered in Christ, 
6: 24-26 
in terms of kingdom of God, 6: 23f 
coincides with meaning of universe, 6:20 
confused understandings of: leading to mis- 
conceptions of God’s kingdom, 5: 36-39 
as cosmic struggle: light versus darkness, 
8: 206-17 
covenant as biblical basis of a philosophy 
of, 9:35-40 
cradle of biblical religion, 1:6 
designates event and report, 6:19 
as a dialogue, 1: 300f 
dilemma in understanding what it is, 
5:35-39 
distinction from nature, 6: 19f 
and eschatology, 5: 27-39 
events not to be interpreted in vacuo, 1:of 
field of God’s actions and man’s response, 
1:301ff 
Germanic definitions of, 5:35f 
God in control of, 5: 4-7, 18-25 
in Greek thought no positive interpretation 
of, 6:17f 
ground for understanding the present, 
1:305f 
Hebrew and Greek concepts contrasted, 
8: 388f 
Hellenistic definitions of, 5:35 
human character of, 6:19 
interpreted in terms of historical existence, 
6:21-23 
interpretation in Revelation, 5: 40-45 
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MUHLENBERG’S 
LITERATURE OF FAITH 








MEANING AND PRACTICE 
OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 


Edited by Helmut T. Lehmann 

Describing the variety of practices con- 
nected with the Lord’s Supper from New 
Testament times to today, the authors 
(Robert Roth, Arthur V6Gbus, Theodore 
G. Tappert, Reginald W. Deitz, and 
Martin J. Heinecken) show how various 


practices mirror differences in meaning. 
$3.50. 


CONVERSATION ON FAITH 


By Eberhard Miller 

A clear, straightforward discussion of ques- 
tions such as: Is it really important which 
faith one belongs to? What is meant by 
man being called “Son of God”? What are 
we to think of the Bible? $3.50. 


THE FAITH OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By Gustaf Aulen Translated by Eric Wahlstrom 


A new revised edition of this standard work 
on the whole compass of traditional themes 
associated with the doctrines of God, Christ 
and the Church. $6.95. 


JESUS THE LORD 


THE SOVEREIGN AUTHORITY OF 
JESUS AND GOD’S REVELATION IN 
CHRIST By Karl He.m 


Expressing the Christian faith as related to 
the whole of contemporary thought and 
life. $3.50. 


COMMENTARY ON 
GALATIANS 


By Ragnar Bring Translated by Eric Wahlstrom 
A discussion of Paul’s meaningful letter as it 
deals with the Christian religion and Paul’s 
concept of Christian ethics. $4.50. Publi- 
cation, May 10. 


at all book stores 
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